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I—THE ORIGIN AND MEANING OF THE ANCIENT 
CHARACTERS OF STYLE. 


Cicero, in the third book de Oratore, pleading for an ideal 
union of philosophy statesmanship and eloquence in the person 
of the orator—a union such as he finds exemplified in the sophists 
of fifth century Greece—describes with much picturesqueness 
the divorce of the arts of thought and speech, which before had 
been one under the common name of philosophy.’ As such 
a unit Gorgias Thrasymachus and Isocrates had conceived of 
their field and instructed their pupils. But Socrates, though 
himself a product of this comprehensive conception and a type 
of the versatile skill which it produced, had brought in division 
and usurped for the science of thought that designation which 
thinkers orators and statesmen had before enjoyed in common. 
Hence arose a division almost as of soul and body, so that the 
teaching of thought and expression was no longer one and the 
same. 

The sharp outlines of the antithesis as described by Cicero 
do not in the widest sense correspond to the historical develop- 
ment as it can be traced;* they do, however, agree essentially 
with such pictures as the Gorgias and the Phaedrus present, in 
which, in concrete and almost plastic form, we have set over 


1De Or. III 56: hanc cogitandi pronuntiandique rationem vimque dicendi 
veteres Graeci sapientiam nominabant. Ib. 60: cum nomine appellarentur 
uno, quod omnis rerum optimarum cognitio atque in eis exercitatio philosophia 
nominaretur. See also 60 and 61 for the text following. 

*See von Arnim, Dio von Prusa (Berlin, 1898), ch. 1. 
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against each other the two rival arts, dialectic (philosophy) and 
rhetoric, and the beginnings of that hostility which in one form 
or another—and in spite of many efforts at reconciliation, such 
as Cicero’s—continued down to late antiquity.’ The rhetoricians, 
looking upon themselves as the heirs of the early sophists, still 
claimed ‘ philosophy’ as the proper designation of their activity, 
and on the other hand the philosophers were fond of indicating 
the nature and scope of a true or ideal rhetoric. 

Of such attempts the earliest, and in its wide-reaching in- 
fluence the most important, is that contained in the latter part 
of the Phaedrus. It is of course no more than an outline, drawn 
with conscious antithesis to the rhetorical treatises of the con- 
temporary sophists—Theodorus Gorgias Thrasymachus and 
others.’ First of all, the foundations of the art will consist of the 
same capacity for exact logical analysis and synthesis, based 
upon a true knowledge of things, as is demanded of the dialec- 
tician (266 AB, 260 D, 262 A). But oratory is the art of enchant- 
ing the soul (yvyayyia), and therefore to the dialectical attainments 
before enumerated, must be added a genuine knowledge of 
human souls, their varieties, differences, susceptibilities, etc. 
(271 D). Thus the true rhetorician will strive to do by reasoned 
method that which the sophistical rhetoric had sought to teach 
by mechanical rules or by the mere example of passages to be 
learned. But in this sketch of a ‘true rhetoric’ no mention is 
made of a special doctrine of style—nor need we wonder. For 
in spite of the fact that among the resources for the attainment 
of the Wvyayeyia, at which all aimed, purely stylistic means—the 
Gorgianic figures, rhythm, etc.—played a most important rdéle, 
yet it does not appear that a special doctrine of style apart from 
invention and arrangement had yet been formulated.’ For the 
separation of matter or thought (apdyyara) from the forms of 
expression is not an easy abstraction. In the pre-Aristotelian 
rhetoric the division of the subject was concrete, based upon the 
oration itself—prooemium, narrative, argument, epilogue, and 
under each of these heads all the necessary instruction was 


1De Or. III 72: postea dissociati, ut exposui, a Socrate diserti a doctis . . . 
philosophi eloquentiam despexerunt, oratores sapientiam. 

7On the nature of the téyv7 pytopixf of the sophists see the suggestive 
discussion of Gercke in Hermes 32 (1897), pp. 341-359. 

Cf. Gercke l. c. p. 355. 
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contained, belonging more or less indistinguishably in part to 
invention and in part to style. 

The outlines which Plato affords we find carried out in detailed 
treatment by Aristotle.’ The Platonic points of view (apart from 
some rather essential differences of conception as to the relation 
of dialectic and rhetoric to philosophy as a whole) are absolved 
in the first two books of the Rhetoric as it has come down to us.’ 
In book I Aristotle aims to establish a new foundation for 
rhetoric, which shall make of it as exact an instrument of proof 
as the practical uses of the art admit of. Argument is to be con- 
ducted by enthymeme and example, which are merely forms of 
the syllogism and induction of dialectic. Rhetoric is therefore 
essentially a form of dialectic,’ adapted to the conditions which 
are imposed upon it by the nature of the audience to which it 
appeals. The proofs are the essential thing and enthymemes are 
the very heart of proof (capa ris ricrews). The most efficient 
orator accordingly will be the one most skilled in enthy- 
memes (1355 a, 3-14). The technicians therefore who pay no 
attention to the treatment of the proofs nor to the resources by 
which one may become skilled in enthymemes (1354 b, 21), and 
who devote themselves to other things, such as the nature of 
prooemiums, narratives, etc., have devoted themselves to things 
which are apart from the actual issue (ra to rod mpdyparos). 


1 Spengel, Uber die Rhetorik des Aristoteles, Abhlg. d. Miinch. Akad. 1851. 

? Book I deals essentially with the peculiarly Aristotelian adaptation of 
dialectic to the purposes of rhetoric, the construction in short of a rhetorical 
dialectic, while book II discusses the psychological basis of the appeal out- 
side of the facts (rd éw tov mpdyyatoc)—the wuyaywyia of the Phaedrus. 
That the Aristotelian definition of rhetoric does not contemplate a doctrine 
of style was noted by Quinfilian (II 15, 13 nihil nisi inventionem complecti- 
tur). It has further been observed that in the first two books there are no 
anticipatory references to book III and that this book is not included in the 
distribution of matter made at either the beginning of book I or II, while on 
the other hand in the portion of book III mepi Aéfewe (1-12) there are no 
references to the two preceding books except at the beginning. For the 
whole matter see Marx, Aristoteles’ Rhetorik, Berichte d. séchs, Akad. phil. 
hist. kl. vol. 52 (1900) p. 241 ff. If we add that the catalogue of Diogenes 
Laert. names the Rhetoric as consisting of only two books, it will seem very 
probable that books I and II presented what was meant to be a complete 
theory of rhetoric, without giving any place to a doctrine of style whatsoever, 

3 The various terms by which Aristotle designates this relation are: dyri- 
otpogoc ‘ corresponding’ or ‘ parallel,’ I 1 init.; tapagvé¢ ‘offshoot,’ 
I 2, 1356.a, 25; te Kal duoia (duoiwua) 1356 a, 31. 
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Their aim is to put the judge (or audience) in a certain frame of 
mind favorable to their cause, irrespective of proof. That this is 
a matter of importance for the orator Aristotle does not deny ; 
‘for we give very different judgments under the influence of pain 
or pleasure, love or hate” (1356 a, 15): his criticism is that the 
technicians look to this and this only in their treatises (16). 
That it is a legitimate part of rhetoric he concedes, and promises 
to take it up in detail when he comes to speak mepi ray maddy. 
This sharp contrast in point of view between Aristotle and his 
predecessors is summarized briefly near the beginning of the 
treatise (1354 a, 13): the proofs are the only artistic (évreyvov) 
aspects of rhetoric; all else is surplusage.’ The two points of 
view may be summed up in the words with which the 2d6,—the 
extraneous matter to the treatment of which the earlier techni- 
cians had devoted themselves—are characterized (1354 a, 17): 


(1) ob wepi rod mpdyparés 


(2) mpéds rév 


To both of these considerations Aristotle aims to contribute some- 
thing new: to the first (wepi rod mpdyyaros) by outlining a 
method of dialectical proof, which earlier theorists had wholly 
neglected; to the second (mpés rév dixaorny) by basing the ap- 
peal to the audience upon an accurate analysis of the characters 
of men and their emotions, in place of the empirical precepts 
(or examples) which the rhetoricians had indicated for each part 
of the oration. 

If the Rhetoric were a work of perfect symmetry and co-ordi- 
nation of parts (‘aus einem Guss,’ as Brandis said) we might 
have expected that the portion of the third book which deals with 
style should correspond to the main outlines of the two preceding 
books. In such case it would have been conceivable, or even 
natural, that a differentiation of style should have been made 
corresponding to the two divisions of the argument which we 
have observed, viz.: a stylistic form suited to proof or demon- 
stration, and a second having regard to that which lies outside 


1 That Aristotle has with some inconsistency over-emphasized the signifi- 
cance of enthymeme for rhetorical proof Marx (1. c. p. 289) points out, show- 
ing that, if he here be taken strictly at his word, the doctrine of 737 and 
wé0n is excluded from the tiorec¢ évrexvor. Marx uses this inconsistency as 
evidence for his theory of the Rhetoric as an iréuvnua oxoddv, 
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the actual proof, and looking to an ‘ethical’ or emotional effect 
upon the listener or judge. 

Aristotle recognizes that both declamation and style as em- 
ployed in practical rhetoric in his time are significant chiefly be- 
cause of the debased character of the audience (a4 rj» rov dxpoarod 
poxnpiav) and are therefore instruments for the perversion of 
justice. Strict justice (8ixaiov) demands that the question at 
issue should be settled on the merits of the case itself (atrois 
rois mpdypact); for everything apart from the strict proof is 
really superfluous. This applies most to declamation, but in a 
less degree to style also; for differences in the mode of expres- 
sion have some effect on the actual communication of the thought 
(mpis 1d 8\aca), but not so much as is commonly believed, 
and in fact the devices of style are a mere display and look to an 
effect upon the listener (dA\’ dwavta gavracia rair’ éori mpds 
roy axpoarjvy): no one has ever thought of teaching geometry , 
in such a fashion. Style (as also delivery) should in strict 
justice aim at nothing more than neither to give pain nor 
pleasure (rd dixatoy mreiw Cnreiv mepi Adyor as pyre Avmeiv 
pyr’ edppaivey 14044, Such a style, a fitting instrument 
for the ¢vOvynuarixés Of book one, had Aristotle chosen to 
outline it, would have looked solely to the argument, and 
would have been the stylistic counterpart of the miores é» 
airé ro mpdypart. But this he has not done (perhaps because 
he deemed an art of mere plain speaking superfluous) and he 
proceeds in the subsequent chapters to set forth a theory of style 
which conforms in general to the standards of Isocratean prose— 
a theory which frankly looks beyond mere perspicuity to an 
emotional effect upon the listener. It is mpés rdv dxpoarny. 

That such is the case will not perhaps be immediately conceded, 
and it may be argued that the first requisite of style which Aris- 
totle demands is clearness. To be sure if he demanded clearness 
and clearness only (as has been commonly said of his stylistic 
theory) * every requisite of a pragmatic unemotional style would 
be met. But it will be observed that in his definition of the excel- 


1 That is, the emotional element or appeal should be entirely eliminated, for 
this is the agency which distorts judgment and affords the basis for the per- 
version of the facts. See II 1, 1378 a, 20 dé rad di’ b0a 
diagépovor mpd¢ Kpicerc, ol¢ Avy Kai KTA, and I 2,1356 a,15 ov yap 
duoiwe arrodidouev AvTobpevor Kai yalpovrec KTA, 

*See the writer’s paper on The Peripatetic Mean of Style, etc. in A. J. P. 
XXV (1904) p. 129. 
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lence of style,’ while clearness is, to be sure, the first quality 
named, it is yet named merely as indispensable to the function 
of language as a means of communication, and so preliminary 
to any other desirable qualities. These are covered by the 
second demand that style shall be appropriate (mpéroveav). This 
relationship of the two parts of the definition appears most clearly 
from the similar definition of the excellence of style in the Poetics 
(ch. 22 init.): ‘The perfection of style is to be clear and not 
mean. The style which uses only common or proper words is 
in the highest degree clear; at the same time it is mean,’ i. e. not 
appropriate. Indeed, as the appropriate in Aristotle’s definition 
of style is the category under which most of his observations 
looking to embellishment fall, so also is it the doorway through 
which distortion or perversion of the abstract truth is admitted 
to rhetoric. ‘A style which is appropriate .. . invests the 
subject with persuasive efficacy. For the mind is cheated into 
a persuasion that the orator is speaking with sincerity, because 
under such circumstances men stand affected in that manner: 
so that people suppose things to be even as the speaker states 
them, what though in reality they are not’.’ 

As the ideal of argument and adjudication is to rest upon the 
merits of the case, so the ideal form of expression in such a 
controversy would be to seek nothing more than a colorless 
objectivity in stylistic form, evoking neither pain nor pleasure, 
like a demonstration in geometry. In such a style intelligibility 
would be the only consideration, though from an artistic point 
of view the language might not be appropriate, but mean; that 
is, the language of the speaker might in no wise conform to the 
magnitude or emotional significance of the issue at stake.* 

In such considerations there are suggested two aspects of 
language which might have afforded a truly generic analysis 


1Rhet. III 2 dpicdw eivar (onueiov yap bri 6 éav 
dndoi ov Td éavtod Epyov) Kai brép Td GAAd 

2 Rhet. III 7, 1408 a, 19 ff. (Oxford Translation). 

8 The late rhetoricians are fond of reducing passages of the orators marked 
by great feeling to their bare intellectual content for the sake of illustrating 
the orator’s power. See for example the treatment of the famous oath in the 
De Corona in the treatise on the Sublime, ch. 16. Cicero, in Brutus 115, says 
of the defense of Rutilius Rufus by Q. Mucius Scaevola, that he spoke enu- 
cleate et polite ut solebat, nequaquam autem ea vi atque copia quam genus 
illud iudicii et magnitudo causae postulabat. 
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of style: (1) language as an objective colorless medium for the 
statement of fact or the expression of thought (mpdypara), and 
(2) language as a means of conveying (in addition to or as a 
part of the abstract thought) the color of the speaker’s emotion 
or artistic feeling to his audience (mpis rév dxpoarny). The attitude 
of Aristotle toward language of the latter type is not one of 
hostility to it as such—rather it is one of sympathetic appreciation ; 
it is only that, realizing its power, he deprecates the use of it as 
an instrument for the adjudication of questions of fact or right. 


Such hints of a fundamental analysis of style, or perhaps more 
specific utterances of Aristotle elsewhere, were the source of a 
division of language with reference to its end or purpose which 
Theophrastus made. The fragment is cited by Ammonius’ and 
is as follows: A:rrijs yap rod Adyou cxécews, Kaba 6 
girdcohos Seddpactos, ris te mpds Trois axpowpévous, ols cal onpuaiver tt, 
kal Tis mpos Ta mpaypara, dy 6 Aéywr meicat mporiberat Tovs axpowpévous, 
mept THY Tiv mpds Tos axpoaTrds KaTayivorrat Kal 
Epyoy airais éxdéyerGai re ra weuvdrepa 
py Ta Kowwd Kal Sednuevpeva, évappoviws 
Gore dia rovrwy ray rovros éropévwv, olov cadnveias Kal 
tav idedv Ere re paxpodoyias cai Bpayvdoyias, xara Katpdy mavrev 
te Tov axpoatyy kal xai mpds thy 
xetpwbevra rhs ye mpds Ta Mpaypara Tov Adyou cxévews 6 
mponyoupevas émipeAnoera Te Wevdos cal rd arodexvis, 

‘Language is divided into two types, according to the philoso- 
pher Theophrastus, the one having reference to the hearers, the 
other to the matter concerning which the speaker aims to con- 
vince his audience. To the division with reference to the hearers 
belong poetry and rhetoric. Therefore its function is to choose 
the more stately words, and not those which are common or 
vulgar, and to interweave them with each other harmoniously, 
to the end that, by means of them and the effects which result 
from the employment of them, such as vividness, sweetness and 
other qualities of style, together with studied expansion and 
contraction, all employed at the suitable moment, the listener 
shall be charmed and moved and, with respect to intellectual 
persuasion, overmastered. The division looking to the matter 


1In Aristotelis De Interpretatione Com. p. 65, 31 (ed. Berol. 1897). 
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will be the especial concern of the philosopher, refuting the false 
and setting forth the true’. 

From the fundamental nature of this division it would seem 
that it may have formed a part of the introductory considerations 
to the treatise mepi A\¢fews.' But though it may have been found 
there, yet it is probable (as is suggested by the fragment itself 
as well as by the character of the other attested fragments) that 
Theophrastus, like Aristotle, only discussed in detail the Aéyos mpés 
rovs dxpowpéevovs—language in its artistic aspects. The Adyos mpéis 
ra mpdypara was adduced to mark off the whole territory of A¢és, 
but I see no evidence to show that it was a subject of further 
treatment. I have spoken of this analysis as generic, and it 
perhaps will be right to name as species under the first class 
mownrixy and fnropixy which are assigned to it. In the second 
division, however, it would seem that the genus scarcely admits 
of subdivision into species. Philosophy is adduced as one of 
the most important (mponyoupéves émpednoera) fields for the employ- 
ment of the Adyos mpés ra mpdyyara, but it is only as an illustration, 
which might have been drawn from any other conceivable 
subject-matter :* the reference is to language as an objective 
medium for the statement of fact or thought, wherever and by 
whomsoever used.’ 

That there is a hint of this analysis of language in Aristotle has 
been shown, and it will be noted too that the names with which the 
two stylistic forms are designated—mpés ra mpdypara and mpis rovs 
dxpowpuévovs—correspond essentially to the two aspects of proof 


1To which it is assigned by M. Schmidt, De Theophrasto rhetore, Halle, 
1839 (Progr.), but it is not alluded to by Rabe, De Theophrasti libris epi 
AéEewe, Bonn, 1889 (Diss.). 

*It will be recalled that Aristotle contrasts the usual language of rhetoric 
(tpi¢ tov axpoar#y) with the method of presentation in geometry (III 1, 1404 a, 
II). 

® The fragment is commented on briefly by Prantl (Gesch. d. Logik, vol. I 
p- 351) who seems to have seen in it a deeper philosophical meaning than 
it contains, and he assumes that the distinction here drawn is between the 
Peripatetic true logic or apodeictic, and dialectic. Zeller notes his error and 
corrects it II1* 2 p. 821, and he further observes very justly (ib. 867 n. 4) that 
Theophrastus refers merely to stylistic form and in no sense contemplates an 
exhaustive distinction between rhetoric and poetry on the one hand and 
philosophy on the other. One other allusion to the fragment is cited by Busse 
(the editor of Ammonius) from an unpublished source, p. XXIII of his edition. 
It uses the analysis of Theophrastus to characterize the style of the De In- 


terpretatione. 
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which Aristotle recognized: the pragmatic or dialectical (é» air¢ 
r@ mpdypart), and that which lies outside of the facts and looks to 
an emotional effect upon the judge or listener (mpés rév dixacrny, 
axpoarny). It is in the explicit recognition of a type of language 
or style corresponding to the pragmatic aspects of proof, and in 
the sharp separation of this from the artistic and emotional as- 
pect of language, that Theophrastus has advanced beyond his 
master. It is, however, to be observed that, on the evidence of 
our fragment at least, the Adyos mpés ra mpdypara is not assigned a 
function in rhetoric, and that in this respect again there is agree- 
ment with Aristotle. For just as the latter merely suggests that 
it would be right in judicial disputes to employ an entirely color- 
less style, allowing the case to be fought out on its merits (rois 
mpdypact dywriterda), and yet proceeds to set forth a theory of 
artistic prose, so Theophrastus, while defining a pragmatic style, 
yet assigns rhetoric as a whole to the Adyos mpds rovs dxpowpévovs. 
The position is obviously not wholly logical. For when once a 
method of strict objective argument had been devised for rhetoric 
it would seem natural that a corresponding doctrine of style 
should follow it. But it may be that Theophrastus, with discern- 
ing vision, recognized the impossibility of ever applying to prac- 
tical rhetoric the rigorous demands of pragmatic proof which 
Aristotle had outlined; that it was useless to hope for a treat- 
ment of any part of rhetoric which did not look beyond the ab- 
stract argument to an emotional effect upon the listener. Such at 
all events seem to be the implications of the place to which 
rhetoric is assigned in our fragment, and they are confirmed by 
the dictates of historical observation and practical sense. 

But the matter was not to rest here, and the pragmatic style 
which Theophrastus had defined was destined soon to claim the 
place in rhetoric which logically belonged to it from the Aristote- 
lian analysis of the kinds of proof. With the growing influence 
of philosophy on Greek education and life, which is one of the 
chief characteristics of the third and second centuries B. C., more 
and more attention was given to the strictly logical phases of 
rhetoric. The Stoics especially with much acuteness (in spite of 
their pedantry and scholasticism) developed out of the Peripatetic 
apodeictic and dialectic a practical logic available for the demands 
of every-day life,’ and in rhetoric they found the widest field for its 


See Steinthal, Geschichte der Sprachwissenschaft, vol. I p. 279 ff. 
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application. At their hands the dialectical aspects of rhetorical 
proof, which Aristotle had inaugurated, received minute atten- 
tion, and particular rules for its applicatida to every conceivable 
type of case or situation were formulated. Their results were, it 
seems certain, the chief source of Hermagoras’ doctrine of in- 
vention, and through him they passed into the common body of 
rhetorical precept which the earliest post-Aristotelian treatises 
present. Rhetorical proof was conceived of as a problem or in- 
vestigation ({jrnua is the term of Hermagoras), and rhetoric made 
claim to the territory of exact demonstration. The point of view 
is characteristic for the mental attitude of the period of Herma- 
goras and the century antecedent to him, in which nearly all in- 
tellectual activity bears the stamp of scientific method, or at least 
of a striving after it. That such methods aimed at an ideal of 
more exact argument and adjudication, and sought to carry into 
effect the higher purposes of rhetoric which Aristotle had con- 
ceived cannot blind us to the futility of the effort, at a period 
when the intellectual strength of antiquity was beginning to wane, 
to replace the persuasion of eloquence by the persuasion of logical 
reasoning.’ In spite of the influence of the Stoics and the great 
popularity which the system of Hermagoras enjoyed for a time, 

rhetoric continued to be, as it had always been, primarily _an in- 
strument of emotional appeal. 

But this traditional and, in the ultimate analysis, essential as- 
pect of rhetoric was in large measure excluded from early Stoic 
treatment by the general doctrine of drdéea which dominated 
their whole philosophy. That, in fact, as well as in theory the 
Stoics endeavored to realize their ideal of close reasoning and plain 
speaking, is evinced by many concrete examples, one of which 
in the person of the noble Rutilius Rufus will confront us later. 

From a stylistic point of view their position corresponded to 
the minute attention which they paid to pragmatic proof, and 
to their repudiation of the emotional features of rhetoric. Their 
doctrine of style was in fact an elaboration of the Adyos mpés ra 
mpdypara. Its first quality was correctness and purity of the con- 


_versational idiom (as opposed to the poetical and elaborated style 


of conventional] rhetoric’) :-—‘EAAnnopés per ody dort 


1See the excellent characterization of the relation of Hermagoras’ rhetoric 
to the tendencies of the time, in Thiele’s Hermagoras, pp. 24-27. 

2Cf. Demetrius 77 (in description of the yapaxrip pueyadorpertc): tiv dé 
AéEw elvac dei wai Kai GovvAdn uGAdov: ... dé Kupia Kai 
dé Kai Cf. Poetics ch. 22 init. 
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tH Texvexy, Kal elxaia ovvnbeiga. Next clearness, aiming merely 
at the exact representation of the thought :—cagijvea gore 
yrapipws maptoraca voovpevov. Third brevity, limiting utterance 
to just that which was necessary to set forth the matter: ovvropia 
adra Ta dvayxaia meptéyovca mpds Tov mpdyparos. 
Fourth appropriateness, but not the A€fis mpérovea of the wide 
range which we have found in Aristotle, not an appropriateness 
looking to the character of the audience, the speaker, the occa- 
sion, etc.,’ but merely of the word to the thing :—mpémov 
oixeia mpdypatt.” Positive ornament their system does not 
inculcate, at most only avoidance of the vulgar (the eixaia ovribea) 
dare exmedevyvia riv In all of these 
definitions the emphasis, or rather exclusive attention, which is 
given to the function of language purely as a means of expressing 
thought—yrepipws rapicraca 1rd voovpevov, mpds Tod mpdyparos, 
oixeia TO mpdypart—reveals its affinity with Theophrastus’ Adyos mpés 
ra mpdypara. It is probable too that the stress which is laid upon 
grammatical purity and correctness, under ‘E\Annopés, has its 
origin in the same desire to make language an exact vehicle of 
expression, not /oose as might be the tendency of ordinary collo- 
quial speech Kal pi eixaig ovvnbeia).* 

Whether the early Stoic rhetoric paid any attention to other 
forms of proof than the sicreas év airé ro mpdypar: it is impossible 


1It is defined by Dionysius de Lysia 9 as having reference mpé¢ te Tov 
Aéyovta Kai mpd¢ Tove axobovtac Kai mpd¢ Td with manifest reference to 
the Aristotelian analysis of the tiore. Still more comprehensively by Cic. 
de Or. III 212, Or. 71 and 123. Cf. Arist. Poetics 25, 14@1 a, 5. 

2 The exaggerated attention paid to xvpiodoyia, proprietas verborum, in the 
Stoic rhetoric (and its descendants) is the practical manifestation of this pre- 
cept. It came at times to absorb almost the whole attention of stylists and 
literary students. Gellius and Fronto are for us the chief priests of the cult, 
but it goes far back of them and was a characteristic trait of all the Roman 
Atticists. See Fronto p. 62 ff. (Naber). 

3 The definitions are found in Diog. Laert. (life of Zeno) VII 59. It is now 
generally agreed that they are derived from Diogenes of Babylon. Cf. 
Schepss, De Soloecismo p. 23 and Reitzenstein, M. Terentius Varro, etc., 
(Leipz., 1901) in the addenda. It is probably early Stoic theory of style which 
is found in Varro (in a passage defending the Stoic standpoint of anomaly 
against analogy) L. L. VIII 26: the purpose (finis) of language is utilitas 
and its only virtues are clearness and brevity. Words have no other use than 
as the symbols of things cum utilitatis causa verba ideo sint imposita rebus ut 


eas significant. For other indications of the stylistic point of view of Stoicism 


see Quint. XI 3, 10 and esp. XII 10, 40. 
*See Cicero De Or. III 49 init. 
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to say with certainty. It is likely, however, that itdid not.’ But 
in the Peripatetic school, so far as attention was paid to rhetoric 
at all, the Aristotelian division of the ricres continued to be the 
prevailing one, and from this source is derived the analysis of 
the officia oratoris which most later treatises present. Aristotle’s 
analysis admits of interpretation as either twofold or threefold. 
It may be looked upon either as defining the proofs contained in 
the subject-matter itself and those outside of it (ra tw ra» mpaypdrev) 
or the latter again may be subdivided into #6y and wdén. The 
threefold definition of the officia oratoris into docere, conciliare, 
movere, corresponding to a conception of the Aristotelian division 
as threefold, is the form in which the matter is best known. It is 
first found to my knowledge in Cicero de Oratore II 115, and its 
subsequent occurrence (in Quintilian and later Roman rhetoric) 
seems to be due to this source. 

But of earlier date and wider diffusion is the interpretation of 
Aristotle as affording a twofold division; and this in fact is the 
more logical one. For even in the case of the threefold division 
of Cicero, it appears from several passages that the three functions 
are in reality thought of as two.” To such a division Quintilian 
alludes in expressing his preference for the Ciceronian threefold 
analysis: haec enim clarior divisio quam eorum qui totum opus 
in ves et adfectus partiuntur (III 5, 2).° 


1Cf. Quint. V pref. 1: fuerunt et clari quidem auctores, quibus solum 
videretur oratoris officium docere: namque et adfectus duplici ratione exclu- 
dendos putabant, etc. The point of view is obviously Stoic. It may be 
demonstrated by comparison with the utterances of Rutilius Rufus in Cic. 
de Or. I 227. 
2 De Or. II 114 and esp. 178. 
Apsines, Spengel I*, p. 297, 2 ei¢ yap eldy 6 mac dvarpeirae 
. 76 Te MpaypariKdy Kai 76 Tadyntixév, It is used by the Anon. Seguerianus 
(Spg. I?, p. 357, 9 ff.) in a way to show with especial clearness its relation 
to Aristotle: ov yap dei brav yap Exy Ta ov 
. . . (23) debrepov, drav Exy, 6 un mpooinrat 
tov mpaypatwv Adyov oretdwv Opyduevog. Again, p. 378, 17 (of 
the wiorece évrexvot) dé? aitav dbo, Te axd Tow kal To and Tov 
mpayuaroc. Dionysius nowhere, I think, expressly defines the officia oratoris, 
but his language in several places reveals that he conceives of them as two. 
Dem. 4 70 and 7d ib. 44 Woyaywyia'and diaz? 
kai @péAeva, So also the Auct. ad Herenn. II. 29, 46: item vitiosum est id 
augere quod convenit docere, and implicitly in many other places. It was such 
a division which Cicero found in the Academic-Peripatetic source of his Part. 
Orat. where in § invention is thus distributed: ut inveniat (orator) quem ad 
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We have already seen that the Stoics had developed a stylistic 
doctrine corresponding to the pragmatic argumentation to which 
their rhetoric chiefly looked, a stylistic doctrine which may fairly 
be designated as the elaboration of the Theophrastean Adyos mpés 
ra mpdypara. Further it cannot be doubted that Peripatetic 
writers upon rhetoric, or rhetoricians under the influence of the 
Peripatetic school, must at an early time have made the logical 
connection between the Adyos mpés ra mpdypara and the correspond- 
ing chapter of the argument itself—the micras aire ro mpdypati. 
When this was once done rhetoric had forthwith defined for it- 
self two styles corresponding to its two functions. But although 
the step was an inevitable one, and facilitated by the fact that the 
Stoics had shown what the characteristics and theory of such a 
pragmatic style would be, yet the actual record of this advance 
in rhetorical theory is not preserved. 


But in the earliest treatise which we possess after the long break 
in our record, the incomplete work of the youthful Cicero, we find 
a tacit or implied recognition of two styles corresponding to the two 
aspects of the argument. The explicit definition of the matter 
was doubtless reserved for the portion de elocutione (I 27) which 
was never written. In II 47 it is explained that there are two 
kinds of arguments, the special ones upon which rest the proofs 
for the particular case in hand, and certain general ones which 
are chiefly serviceable for their emotional appeal to the auditor.’ 
The kinds of loci communes are then enumerated and the pas- 
sage concludes with the following distinction between the pur- 
poses of the two kinds of argument and the methods of their 
stylistic treatment: II 51 hi et ceteri loci omnes communes ex 
eisdem praeceptis sumuntur quibus ceterae argumentationes 
(i. e. the special ones); sed illae tenuius et subtilius et acutius 
tractantur: hi autem gravius et ornatius et cum verbis tum etiam 
sententiis excellentibus; in illis enim finis est ut id quod dicitur 
verum esse videatur: in his, tametsi hoc quoque videri oportet, 


modum fidem faciat eis quibus volet persuadere, et quem ad modum motum 
eorum animis adferat. The analysis of the whole subject is referred to these 
two points of view throughout. So, for example, the parts of the oration in 4: 
quattuor (sunt partes orationis); earum duae valent ad rem docendam, narratio 
et confirmatio; ad impellendos animos duae, principium et peroratio. 

1II 49 nam tum conceditur commune quiddam dicere cum diligenter aliqui 
proprius causae locus tractatus est, et auditoris animus aut renovatur ad ea 
quae restant, aut omnibus iam dictis exsuscitatur. 
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tamen finis est amplitudo.’’ Although the statement is made with 
reference to a particular subject and a particular class of argu- 
ments, yet it is clear that in the largest sense it summarizes the 
twofold aspects of rhetorical proof which we have thus far traced, 
the argument based upon the facts and looking to conviction 
and that which lies ¢w rav mpayydrov.? In this larger sense the 
matter is put in Part. Orat. 46: argumentandi autem duo genera 
sunt, quorum alterum ad fidem directo spectat, alterum se inflectit 
ad motum. Of these the first is the orderly dialectical process of 
setting forth premises and conclusions, the second looks to change 
and variety in the order of argument and, in the stylistic form, 
the use of every variety of figurative speech.* 

More explicitly than in these examples the two modes of argu- 
ment are used as the basis for the characterization of two oratorical 
styles in the’well-known description of Galba and Laelius in Brutus 
89: ex hac Rutilii narratione suspicari licet, cum duae summae 
sint in oratore laudes, una subtiliter disputandi ad docendum, 
altera graviter agendi ad animos audientium permovendos, mul- 
toque plus proficiat is qui inflammet iudicem quam ille qui 
doceat, elegantiam in Laelio, vim in Galba fuisse. The passage 
is an important one and I shall venture to tarry a moment in 
somewhat fuller explanation of it than has seemed necessary to 
the commentators on the text. Concerning the second of these 
summae in oratore laudes, nothing more need be said than the 
text affords: it is the emotional aspect of rhetoric, the Wvyayeyia 
which Aristotle complained of.as the only thing which the earlier 
theorists took into account. The first—subtiliter disputare ad 
docendum—is the pragmatic argumentation looking merely to 
intellectual conviction or persuasion, which Aristotle had intro- 
duced into rhetoric and defined as the most essential part of the 
subject. The editors, of course, compare the other passages of 


1See Victorinus ad loc. Halm, R. L. M. p.272. Cf. also II 49 omnia autem 

ornamenta elocutionis, in quibus et suavitatis et gravitatis plurimum consistit 
in communes locos conferuntur. 

* Similarly two kinds of narrative are distinguished in forensic cases, I 27: 
unum genus est in quo ipsa causa et omnis ratio controversiae continetur ; 
alterum, in quo digressio aliqua extra causam, aut criminationis aut similitu- 
dinis aut delectationis non alienae ab eo negotio quo de agitur aut amplifica- 
tionis causa, interponitur. 

347: est etiam illa varietas in argumentando et non iniucunda distinctio, ut 
cum interrogamus nosmet ipsos aut percontamur aut imperamus aut optamus, 
quae sunt cum aliis compluribus sententiarum ornamente, 
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Cicero which define instruction (docere) as the first of the three 
officia oratoris. But they do not record the fact, significant for 
our inquiry, that this description is identical with the usual defini- 
tions of dialectic. 

The Aristotelian division of logic into a higher and a lower 
type—apodeictic and dialectic—did not in any vital way survive 
the early Peripatetic school. And indeed there was perhaps 
good reason why it should not survive; since a distinction based 
upon the nature (the truth or untruth) of the premises is scarcely 
defensible. At all events the Stoics comprehended the whole 
method under their science of dialectic, and this became thence- 
forth the prevailing and universal conception. In Latin dialectical 
discourse is almost uniformly designated by dizsputare and its 
derivatives.’ Its stylistic aspects are contemplated by Varro in 
his etymology of the word (L. L. VI 63): disputatio et computatio 
cum praepositione a putando,’ quod valet purum facere..... 
sic is sermo in quo pure disponuntur verba, ne sit confusus atque 
ut diluceat, dicitur disputare. It is contrasted with the oratorical 
faculty dicere in Brutus 118, in characterization of the Stoic 
orators: omnes fere Stoici prudentissimi in disserendo sunt, et 
id arte faciunt suntque architecti paene verborum: eidem traducti 
a disputando ad dicendum inopes reperiuntur. Similarly in 
Orator 113: aliud videtur oratio esse aliud disputatio ... . 
disputandi ratio et loquendi dialecticorum, oratorum dicendi et 
ornandi. But not only disputare (with its almost technical 
modifier sudtiliter) but also docere itself points to identification 
of this function of oratory with dialectical proof. In the treatise 
de Ordine (I 1013, Migne) Augustine calls dialectic the disciplina 
disciplinarum, and proceeding, he says: haec docet docere, haec 
docet discere. With more exact applicability to our purpose 
Quintilian (XII 2, 11), in discussing the divisions of philosophy 
and beginning with the pars dialectica, demands that the orator 
shall possess it: quamquam ea non tam est minute atque concise 
in actionibus utendum quam in disputationibus, quia non docere 
modo, sed movere etiam ac delectare audientes debet orator. 
Similarly in the Preface 23 dialectic is designated simply as the 
docendi ratio, Finally,a word in regard to elegantia, with which 
the dialectical quality of Laelius’ style is comprehended in con- 


1Cf. Cicero passim. Quintilian ventures disputatrix = d:aAextixg, Augustine 
calls it the ars disputandi. 
2 The text as emended by Pomponius Laetus. 
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trast to the oratorical vis of Galba. It is a usage of the word 
well attested, though not sufficiently regarded, it would seem, 
by the lexicographers. But long ago Ernesti (Clavis Cic. s. v.) 
defined it correctly as subtilitas et acumen dialecticorum et 
philosophorum, and he cites the most noteworthy examples of 
this meaning. In argument it is keenness and subtlety, in style 
finished correctness of grammatical and idiomatic usage,’ both 
of which meanings are here contemplated. The suggestion of 
ornament which the English word conveys is wholly lacking. 
The two qualities exemplified by Galba and Laelius afford the 
starting point for a large number of the syncritical characteriza- 
tions in the Brutus. Of these the most noteworthy is the juxta- 
position of Cotta and Sulpicius in 201: quoniam ergo oratorum 


_bonorum—hos enim quaerimus—duo genera sunt, unum attenu- 
ate presseque, alterum sublate ampleque dicentium. . . . invenie- 


bat igitur acute Cotta, dicebat pure ac solute . .. . nihil erat in 
eius oratione nisi sincerum, nihil nisi siccum atque sanum.’.. fuit 
Sulpicius vel maxime omnium quos quidem ego audiverim gran- 
dis et, ut ita dicam, tragicus orator. In regard to the historical 
accuracy of this characterization it may be said that the descrip- 
tion of Cotta’s style corresponds to what we should expect from 
the considerations thus far presented concerning the origins of 
the plain style. We have derived this style from Theophrastus’ 
definition of a Adyos mpés ra mpdypata Which should be the linguis- 
tic instrument of philosophical discussion. Under the influence 
of Stoic teachers this style, as the complement of their dialectic, 
had gained a place in rhetoric. Its stylistic development had 
proceeded under the influence of Stoic grammatical and logical 
rules.” Now throughout Cicero’s works Cotta appears as an 
enthusiastic devotee of philosophy. Furthermore (and this is of 


1Cf. Auct.ad Heren. IV 17 elegantia est quae facit ut unum quidque pure 
et aperte dici videatur (cf. Varro’s definition of disputare above) and Brutus 
261 (of Caesar). LZigantia was the watchword of the Atticists and of the 
grammatical purists generally. 

2 In acute the logical acumen of his style is covered, in the remainder of the 
characterization its grammatical and idiomatic purity is emphasized, though 
in regard to these latter epithets it is to be said that their full significance will 
only appear from a review of the Stoic grammatical logical doctrines which 
culminated first in the Atticism of Cicero’s time and two centuries later in the 
Archaism of Fronto. 

5’ The further explanation of this point must be postponed to another 
occasion. 
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more significance) he was the nephew of the noble Rutilius Rufus 
whose Stoicism found expression not only in his acts but also in 
his oratorical style. It was in defense of his uncle that Cotta 
made his first public appearance as an orator, and we can imagine 
that loyalty to that simplex ratio veritatis (de Or. I 229), which 
characterized Rutilius’ speech and did not suffice to save him 
against a corrupt and hostile court, was cherished by the nephew 
as an observance of piety. Sulpicius on the other hand is por- 
trayed as wholly averse to philosophy and he repudiates its 
claims upon rhetoric even disdainfully.’ 

In similar contrast Crassus and Scaevola are placed in 145 ff. 
In Scaevola, the eminent jurisconsult, the qualities of precise 
and logical argument were especially conspicuous (qui quidem 
cum peracutus esset ad excogitandum quid in iure aut in aequo 
verum aut esset aut non esset), to which corresponded a style of 
singular brevity and suitableness to the matter (tum verbis erat 
ad rem cum summa brevitate mirabiliter aptus) :* qua re fuit nobis 
orator in hoc interpretandi explanandi edisserendi genere mira- 
bilis sic ut simile nihil viderim. The qualities looking to an 
effect outside of the argument itself he did not possess: in 
augendo in ornando in refellendo magis existimator metuendus 
quam admirandus orator. The characterization of the two 
orators in balanced antitheses which follows suggests to Brutus 
that a similar relation exists between Servius Sulpicius and 
Cicero, in which of course Servius is the counterpart of Scaevola 
and Cicero of Crassus. The style of Servius is not character- 
ized in detail, but his superiority to Scaevola is attributed to his 
mastery of dialectic.* 

It is noteworthy that in the Brutus, although the conventional 
three officia oratoris are defined (185), yet there appears no trace 
of the recognition of three corresponding styles. The oft re- 
peated antitheses are the two which we have studied, though of 
course by no means all the orators are brought under this scheme 
of classification. 


'De Or. III 146-7. He was a man of words, not of matter, Brutus 214. 

* Cicero selects for mention two of the most characteristic of the five Stoic 
Gperai Aéyou—viz. ovvropia Ta avayKaia dhAwow Tov 
mpadyparoc) and mpémov oixeia mpdywatt=ad rem ... aptus), Diog. 
Laert. VII §9. 

* Brutus 153: hic enim attulit hanc artem omnium artium maximam quasi 
lucem ad ea quae confuse ab aliis aut respondebantur aut agebantur. 

18 
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We have now traced in such outlines as our record affords, the 
growth and gradual recognition of a twofold classification of style 
corresponding to the two aspects of proof, from its first sugges- 
tion by Aristotle to its formulation by Theophrastus, who, how- 
ever, does not yet conceive of his Adéyos mpés ra mpdypara as Claim- 
ing a placeinrhetoric. Under the growing influence of dialectical 
study and of its application to the practical affairs of daily life (in 
which the Stoics were the leaders) the rhetorical theorists took 
the step which neither Aristotle nor Theophrastus had taken, and 
assigned to its proper place in rhetoric the style of exact and 
pragmatic discussion, which had already been defined as appro- 
priate for dialectic and philosophy. As the early Stoics admitted 
as legitimate no other form of argument except that based upon the 
facts of the case,’so inlike manner they demanded that style confine 
itself to bare utility. But on the whole, the old pre-Aristotelian 
conception of rhetoric as an instrument of emotional transport con- 
tinued naturally and inevitably to be the dominating one, though 
very considerable concessions were made to the demands of 
Aristotle fora more orderly system of argument, a point of view 
which was especially reinforced and reduced to practical rule by 
the Stoics. The result was that in practically all rhetorical teach- 
ing a place was granted, in theory at least, to exact and close 
argument, more or less touched by the science of dialectic (Herma- 
goras), and to a plain straightforward style suited to such ends. 
The common characteristics which all post-Aristotelian treatises 
show’ go back thus to a synthesis of two influences, the purely 
rhetorical (especially Isocratean) and the philosophical (ulti- 
\j mately Aristotelian, immediately Stoic). Their combination be- 
longs to a time considerably antecedent to the treatise de Inven- 
tione, which thus describes these two sources of influence: ex his 
duabus diversis sicuti familiis, quarum altera cum versaretur in 
philosophia non nullam rhetoricae quoque artis sibi curam ad- 
sumebat, altera vero omnis in dicendi erat studio et praeceptione 
occupata, unum quoddam est conflatum genus a posterioribus, 
qui ab utrisque ea quae commode dici videbantur in suas artes 
contulerunt (II 8, and see the sections preceding, 6 and 7).° 


1 Cf. Cic. de Or. I 229 (concerning Rutilius Rufus) and Quint. V preface init. 

2 Cf. note 3 on p. 260 above. 

5 Cf. also Quint. III 1, 14: hinc velut diversae secari coeperunt viae. : .. 
atque hinc vel studiosius philosophi quam rhetores, praecipueque Stoicorum 
ac Peripateticorum principes. The words which follow may perhaps be meant 
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The stylistic problem which we have thus far traced confirms 
the general truth of this passage, which might also be verified 
from other points of view.’ For we have seen that the plain style 
is due to the demand, originating with the philosophers, for a 
more exact and logical system of argument, while the so-called 
grand style is rhetoric itself in the original conception of it as 

As the éwo styles which we have thus far studied are the lin- 
guistic counterparts of the argument orgproof conceived as two- 
fold in character, so the ¢hrvee styles are referred to the threefold 
analysis of the officia oratoris—docere, conciliare (delectare), and 
movere. This relationship is expressly recognized by Cicero, 
who says (Or. 69): sed quot officiaj oratoris, tot sunt genera 
dicendi, subtile in probando, modicum in delectando, vehemens 
in flectendo, in quo uno vis omnis oratoris.” Whether Cicero 
here speaks with an historical consciousness of the common 
origin of the genera dicendi and the officia oratoris or not—for 
in rhetorical literature more than in most other subjects historical 
development was obscured by the dogmatic nature of instruction, 
with a consequent vagueness of historical consciousness—we may 
at any rate feel confident that this utterance represents the actual 
state of rhetorical theory in Cicero’s time. That such was the 
case Quintilian also expressly attests (XII 10, 59): quorum (sc. 
tria genera dicendi) tamen ea fere ratio (‘theory’) est, ut primum 
docendi, secundum movendi etc. . . . praestare videatur officium. 
To the same point of view, Dionysius gives evidence in charac- 
terization of the style of Isocrates, which as containing elements 
of the plain and the embellished type of rhetoric he reckons to the 
middle style (Aégis els pév rd Beda Eat tov dxpoariy cadéorara 
& re BovdAotro, ray Kai axdopnroy épunvetay éemirndever Avoiov, 
eis 86 rd Gac.... ewiberoy Kai ppaow 
tay mepi Topyiay éxuépaxraz. Here may be added also the description 
of the styles which is preserved by Proclus (Photius, Bibliotheca 
239): dre rod mAdoparos pév core ioxvdr, rd ddpdv, 7d 8é pévov. rd 


to indicate the synthesis of the two schools: facit deinde velut propriam 
Hermagoras viam, quam plurimi sunt secuti—but they are too vague to base 
definite inferences upon. 

1Such as the combination of Aristotelian matter with the old Isocratean 
arrangement in such treatises as the Anonymus Seguerianus, or in the second 
half of Arist. Rhet. III; the doctrine of Séoue and irdédeore etc. 

* The detailed application to the different parts of the oration is outlined in 
Orat. 124 ff. 
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pév Adpdy éott Kal padiora kal ém- 
gaivoy 8é ... ' padrov ouvnpryrat, as 
émimay rois voepois* apord mas éhappérre. The description has 
seemed worth quoting because, while it represents the developed 
doctrine of the three styles, it yet agrees so thoroughly with the 
Theophrastean division from which we started. For it is one of 
the few Greek descriptions in which the function of the yapaxrip 
icxvds is explicitly defined,—sc. rois voepois, ‘quae ratione intelle- 
guntur’, These statements, therefore, of Cicero, Quintilian, 
Dionysius and Proclus are in exact agreement with our investiga- 
tion to this point, which has derived the plain style from the 
Adyos mpos ra mpadypara. 

The earliest occurrence of the threefold division is in the 
Auctor ad Herennium (IV 8, 11ff.). And first, concerning the 
middle style, it will require no other investigation concerning 
its origin than to point out the inevitable rise of a tertium quid 
between the plain and the grand styles. As such the middle 
style is conceived of by this author,’ by Cicero in the three 
passages of the de Oratore where he touches on this division, 
and also in the Orator 21. The identification of the yévos dvOnpdév 
with the middle style‘ is another matter and requires its. own 
explanation.’ But to return to the Auctor ad Herennium. The 
theoretical relationship of the different styles to the parts of the 
oration is not expressly stated, but it is contained in numerous 
implications. In the first place, all three styles will be found 
present in all good oratory. The example of the grand style 


1A term which plays a large réle in divisions of style from the point of view 
of delivery and tone. Its antithesis is cbvrovoc, Cf. the anonymous scholia 
in Aphthonium, Walz II p. 3, 3, where the tpéroc pytopixdv avayvdocew are 
analyzed. They correspond in some measure to the usual divisions of the 
styles—the rpéro¢ civrovog to the grand style, the tpémo¢ averuévog to the plain 
style. The latter (avecuévoc) is described as re Kai 
ouuBovaevtixéc. Cf. the analysis of voice in Auct. ad Herenn. III 13, 23 into 
Sermo and contentio, terms which have a large place in the literary criticism 
of Cicero. In de Officiis I 133 and II 48 they are the Latin names for the 
Stoic division of speech into and 

? The correction of W. Schmid for yoepoic, Rh. Mus. 49, p. 134, I. 

SIV 8,11: mediocris est quae constat ex humiliore neque tamen ex infuma 
et pervulgatissima verborum dignitate. Cicero de Or. III 177, 199, 212. 

*Quintilian XII 10, 59; Cicero, Orator, gt ff. 

5 Proclus c. rd dé uécov Kai robvoua pév dndoi bri éotiv Gugoiv. avdnpdv 
62 kar’ idiav obK GAAG ovvenpéperac Kai eipnuévore, 

SIV 8, 11: sunt igitur tria genera . . . in quibus omnis oratio non vitiosa 
consumitur, and cf. 16 extr. 
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4 given is a peroration ; it is highly figurative (rhetorical questions, 
exclamations), of elaborate stylistic finish, and almost wholly 
tw ray mpaypdrer. The specimen of the middle style is a some- 
what impassioned specimen of argumentation. It would seem to 
belong to the stage of the argument which the author in II 18, 28 
calls the rationis confirmatio.. The example of the plain style 
is not, as we might have expected, a piece of objective and 
colorless argumentation, but a narratio. It is marked by an 
unconstrained conversational tone, corresponding to the charac- 
terization of this form as demissa . . . usque ad usitatissimam 
puri consuetudinem sermonis. But while not argumentative it 
is still pragmatic and free from elaboration or emotional appeal ; 
and it will be recalled that the narratio (p. above) is reckoned to 
the pépos mpayparixdv. It should be kept in mind, further, that 
the two aspects of the plain style which may naturally be 
differentiated, a familiar conversational quality and argumentative 
cogency, are both contained in the Greek dadéyeoOa and its 
derivatives, and are both embraced in the Stoic principles of style 
which we have examined (cvvjea). Thus dadrexrixy is not only 
for Plato, but even for the later Stoics the art of conversation.’ 
Similarly, under the heading of delivery, in III 13, 23, sermo is 
divided into dignitas demonstratio, narratio and iocatio. It was 
therefore open to the writer to choose as a specimen of the figura 
attenuata either a narratio or a specimen of strict logical argument.® 
The object of this brief discussion of the three styles as they 
appear in the Auctor ad Herennium has been to show that they 
are thought of as corresponding to the parts of the oration and 


1A complete and perfect argument is divided into five parts: propositio, 
ratio, rationis confirmatio, exornatio and complexio. The analysis is illustrated 
by examples. The ratio est quae causam demonstrat verum esse id quod 
intendimus brevi subiectione ; that is the strict logical proof of the speaker’s 
contention. The elaboration and amplification of this proof is the rationis 
confirmatio, of which the example of the figura mediocris seems to be meant 
as a specimen. This, then, is followed by the exornatio qua utimur rei 
honestandae et conlocupletandae causa confirmata argumentatione, The 
example of the exornatio is a highly elaborated piece of rhetoric comparable 
to the illustration of the figura gravis. 

Cf. Cic. de Off. I 133 and II 48 on the distinction between sermo and 
contentio. The former is dialectic, the latter is rhetoric. The discussion is 
drawn from Panaetius. 

3On the examples of this style adduced by Cicero and Augustine see 


below, pp. 274, 277, 279. 
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its several functions: the figura gravis to the exornatio of the 
argument after it has already received logical demonstration 
(that is, ra é£@ rév mpayudroy), the figura mediocris to the elabo- 
ration of the simple demonstration, the figura attenuata to the 
narrative and the simple demonstration itself (airs rd mpaypa). 
By whom the intermediate stage of a middle style was defined 
it is of course impossible to say. We can only say that its origin 
as a natural intermediate step between the two characteristic 
forms is manifest, and that all three styles had been fixed and 
recognized for a considerable time anterior to this treatise. 


From the subsequent history of the three styles I select a few 
aspects such as seem to me significant for the history and original 
meaning of the classification. But first of all I must justify 
myself for naming the Auctor ad Herennium as the first writer 
to present the doctrine of the three styles. Fora curious and 
interesting example of the division, which might be reckoned as 
the earliest occurrence of it, is preserved for us by Gellius, who 
in turn draws from Varro. The account (Gellius VI 14) after 
presenting the conventional form of the doctrine, with the Greek 
and Latin terminology and with Latin examples, instances as 
illustrations the members of the embassy of Greek philosophers 
of the year 155: animadversa eadem tripertita varietas est in 
tribus philosophis, quos Athenienses Romam ad senatum lega- 
verant. In the senate they spoke through the medium of an 
interpreter, but before this ipsi seorsum quisque ostentandi 
[émdeigews] gratia magno conventu hominum dissertaverunt. Tum 
admirationi fuisse aiunt Rutilius et Polybius philosophorum trium 
sui cuiusque generis facundiam: ‘Violenta’ inquiunt ‘et rapida 
Carneades dicebat, scita et teretia Critolaus, modesta Diogenes et 
sobria’. The matter is referred, it will be seen, to Rutilius and 
Polybius as sources, whose names, I think, must be understood in 
this way: that Rutilius in his memoirs, criticising (as elsewhere *) 
rhetorical ideals of public speaking from the standpoint of Stoicism 
and plain speech, illustrated the matter by an account of this famous 
embassy derived from a report of Polybius (whether written or 
oral), whose point of view would have been substantially the same 
as his own. As was to have been expected from the severe 
Stoicism which he represented, he condemns the style of Car- 
neades as violenta et rapida (emotional and vehement), of Critolaus 
as clever and elaborated (scita et teretia), reserving praise only 


1Cic. de Or. I 227 ff. Brutus 79 ff. 
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for Diogenes, the representative of Stoic sobriety and moderation 
of speech (modesta et sobria). As the names are arranged in 
Gellius (Carneades, Critolaus, Diogenes, corresponding, it would 
seem, to ddpdv iaxvdv péoov) Carneades stands as the representative 
of the genus grande, Critolaus and Diogenes as the representa- 
tives of the genus subtile and medium respectively. But in 
Cicero de Or. II 157 ff., where the same embassy is described 
and the styles of the philosophers characterized, it must be 
inferred that Diogenes (as would naturally be expected) stands 
for the genus subtile and Critolaus for the genus medium.’ The 
divergence of the two accounts indicates, as might be inferred 
from Gellius alone, that Rutilius did not have in mind the three- 
fold analysis of style which we are considering, but merely 
contrasted the sober direct utterance of Diogenes with the 
rhetorical-emotional styles of Critolaus and Carneades. It was 
probably Varro who endeavored to adapt Rutilius’ description 
to the current threefold scheme of stylistic theory.” 

In point of time the three styles are found next in the de 
Oratore III 177, 199, 212. But in all three passages they are al- 
luded to so briefly as to cast no light upon the author’s con- 
ception of them or their history. It may be said, however, that 
the middle style is thought of merely as an intermediate stage 
between the other two. It is not until we come to the Orator 
that we find the characteristics of the three styles fully discussed, 
and here let us pause to note briefly the circumstances which con- 
dition Cicero’s treatment of them. 

The Orator, as has long been recognized, is not an abstract 
picture of the oratorical ideal, the crown of the edifice begun in 
the de Oratore and continued in the Brutus. For though Cicero 
apparently would have these treatises conceived of as a series, 
yet, in fact, it may confidently be affirmed that the Orator is a , 
product of partisan debate, reaffirming with some few essen- — 
tial changes in point of view the general position of the de Oratore.* 


'Cf. II 159 et genus sermonis adfert (Diogenes) non liquidum, non fusum ac 
profluens, sed exile, aridum, concisum atque minutum. 160 Critolaum... 
puto plus huic nostro studio prodesse potuisse. 161 Carneadi vero vis in- 
credibilis illa dicendi et varietas perquam esset optanda nobis. 

2 The possibility that Gellius in excerpting Varro’s account has confused 
the positions of Critolaus and Diogenes may be suggested. 

8 The title Ovavor is, in fact, merely a variation of the earlier title de Oratore, 
In both the professed object is to delineate the ideal picture of the orator. Cf. 
de Or, I 118 sed quia de oratore quaerimus, fingendus est nobis oratione nostra 
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The germs of the conflict with opposing oratorical ideals, ideals 
which were entertained by most of the other eminent orators of 
Rome—Calvus, Brutus, Caesar, Asinius,Servius Sulpicius, Messala, 
Caelius and others—are discernible in many places of the de 
Oratore, but especially in III 38-53. Whether all these named 
are to be called Atticists or not it is certain that they stood for a 
more restrained and pragmatic type of oratory than that rep- 
resented by Cicero and Hortensius. The theoretical and prac- 
tical antitheses between exuberant and restrained rhetoric had 
been present in Rome for fully a century. Apart from the ele- 
ment which Roman character itself gave to these tendencies, 
they may be said to be derived mainly from the rhetoric of Asia 
Minor on the one hand, and from Stoical literary and gram- 
matical theory on the other. Both schools are of nearly equal 
antiquity in Rome, but the influence of Stoicism can be traced 
more accurately and concretely. Crates, the Pergamene master 
and Stoic (168 B. c.), Diogenes of Babylon (155) and Panaetius 
(ca. 145) suffice to outline the chronology of this influence. Its 
theoretical position may be inferred from the general Stoic doc- 
trine of style which we have cited above (and which seems to go 
back to Diogenes), and from the discussion of two types of utter- 
ance, serymo and contentio, which Cicero has drawn from Panae- 
tius in de Officiis I 133 and II 48. It is, of course, what we 
should expect: advocacy of plain conversational speech as against 
the vehemence and emotional utterance of conventional rhetoric. 
This doctrine, received into the highest political and social circle 
of Rome, the younger Scipio, Laelius and their friends, became 
the starting point of a stylistic and oratorical ideal which we can 
trace through Lucilius, the Scaevolae, Rutilius Rufus, Q. Luta- 
tius Catulus, Cotta, L. Macer (the father of Calvus) down to the 
Atticists and other contemporary opponents of Cicero.’ But I 
anticipate a matter which to carry conviction demands a much 


detractis omnibus vitiis orator atque omni laude cumulatus. See also I 202, 
and 264. Note also Or. 237 habes meum a oratore iudicium. The current 
conception, which Piderit especially has urged, that the three works represent 
an orderly sequence from the (1) theoretical foundations through the (2) 
historical exemplification to the (3) ideal picture, is purely fanciful. 

1The sequence of the opposing school of emotional rhetoric is given by 
Cicero himself in his summary of Roman eloquence at the end of the Brutus 
(333): Galba, Lepidus, Carbo, Gracchi, Antonius, Crassus, [Cotta], Sulpicius, 
Hortensius, and the unnamed crown of it all—Cicero. 
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fuller treatment than can be here accorded to it. Let it suffice to 
have indicated in brief outline that the opponents whom Cicero 
combats are the bearers of a stylistic tradition which goes back 
to the Stoic influences (grammatical and philosophical) received 
by the Scipionic circle. 

Now Cicero, defending himself against the suspicion of Asian- 
ism, is at pains in the Brutus to show that he had early seen the 
dangers and tastelessness of that manner and had deliberately 
abandoned it (313-16). Similarly in the Orator, while not aban- 
doning his preference for the grand style, he is especially bent on 
showing that he has a definite and correct conception of the genus 
subtile, and in consequence he devotes to its description much 
more space than to either of the other styles. From his charac- 
terization some of the most essential elements may be noted. In 
soundness and penetration of argument it is supreme (acutae 
crebraeque sententiae ponentur et nescio unde ex abdito erutae, 
atque in hoc oratore dominabuntur 79); it does not aim at charm 
and lavishness of ornament (aberit...ornatum illud suave et 
adfluens 79); in composition it admits of negligence, as of one 
more concerned for the thought than the word (de re’ hominis 
magis quam de verbis laborantis 77) ; its tone is conversational 
(summissus est et humilis, consuetudinem imitans 76). Cicero’s 
characterization is careful and full. He is entirely in sympathy 
with the qualities which he describes, but not as embracing the 
whole equipment of the orator (quem [sc. subtilem] nisi quod 
solum ceteroqui recte quidam vocant Atticum 83). They fulfil 
but one of the functions of the orator and they fall short of that 
which is his highest and most characteristic trait, the power to 
sway and move—in quo uno vis omnis oratoris (69). The orator 
of the plain style accomplishes the end of instruction (docere) 
and reveals the qualities of the philosopher (ille summissus, quod 
acute et veteratorie dicit, sapiens iam 99), but the greater re- 
wards are not his. 

Sandys remarks on this passage that Cicero obviously has in 
mind Lysias as the type of the orator summissus. The sugges- 
tion doubtless rests on the fact that Dionysius names Lysias as 
the canon of this style. The matter admits neither of demon- 
stration nor of certain refutation. But it may be questioned 
whether Cicero’s characterization contemplates chiefly the d¢évca 


1Cf. the Theophrastean tpd¢ Ta xpdypyara and the Stoic doctrine presented 
below p. 282. 
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—the simple lucidity and transparency of the Lysian or Xeno- 
phontean type. At any rate the example with which Cicero 
illustrates the style looks to pragmatic objectivity rather than to 
simplicity as its characteristic feature. Tota mihi causa pro 
Caecina de verbis interdicti fuit; res involutas definiendo expli- 
cavimus, ius civile laudavimus, verba ambigua distinximus (102). 
The qualities here described are chiefly dialectical, and in fact no 
one who reads the speech will call the style simple. Objective 
it is and pragmatic, but intricate and hard. The distinction is 
of some importance and it is not too much to say that Cicero’s 
choice of illustration with his comment upon it, casts more light 
upon his understanding of the genus subtile than does his 
characterization. Itis this quality of exact argumentation which 
is implied in the designation sapiens iam (cited above), since dia- 
lectic is the peculiar instrument of the philosopher, and it appears 
again in the technical dialectical words of description at the end 
of 99: qui enim nihil potest tranquille, nihil leniter, nihil Aartzte 
definite distincte facete dicere, etc. 

But the plain style, however admirable for its own ends, is in 
itself impotent to effect that yvyaywyia which is the true goal of 
oratorical effort. This can only be accomplished by the grand 
style which is in fact oratory itself. It was only this style which 
had won for eloquence place and historical significance in public 
life: hic est enim cuius ornatum dicendi et copiam admiratae 
gentes eloquentiam in civitatibus plurimum valere passae sunt 
(98). Because of this power it must, in any relative ranking 
of the styles, be placed first (at vero hic noster quem principem 
ponimus 99), a point of view to which Quintilian also bears evi- 
dence (XII 10, 63): quare si ex tribus his generibus necessario 
sit eligendum unum quis dubitet hoc praeferre omnibus: for it 
alone represents true oratorical power—haec est vere dicendi 
facultas (ib.65). Its emotional power raises it above the neces- 
sity of objective argument—hoc dicente iudex . . . per omnes 
adfectus tractus huc atque illuc sequetur nec doceri desiderabit.! 

It was this distinction between objective persuasion (fides) and 
the emotional effect which rises above persuasion and renders it 


1 Cf. wept ipoug 1, 4 ov yap ei¢ rode GAA’ Exotacw aye Ta 
imepgva (sublimitas); and especially 15,9 pavracia ... KaTakipva- 
pévn Taig ov weiter Tov axpoatiy udvov, GAAd Kat 
dovAovra:; also 15, 10 Gua ydp TG émcyeipeiv 6 did 
rov Tow dpov TH Afumare, 
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superfluous (motus)’ which was the basis of Theophrastus’ defi- 
nition of the two types of Adyos: the one mpés ra mpdypara, imép by 
Aéywv meioas mporideras trois dxpowpévovs and the other mpés rovs 
dxpowpuévovs, Which with all the resources of literary art seeks jeai 
re Tov axpoariy Kai éxmAngat Kai mpds tiv xetpobévra The 
wide difference between these two styles Theophrastus indicates 
by putting the latter in the same category with poetry. Indeed 
the conception of true eloquence as a kind of poetry in prose 
was the very origin of the rhetorical style as Aristotle says,’ and 


\ never ceased to be the accepted conception in circles uninfluenced 


' by the rationalistic protest of some philosophical school. Abund- 
' ant evidence on this point is available and has been put together 


by Norden.‘ It was from this point of view that Theophrastus 
(whom Quintilian quotes X 1, 27) said: plurimum oratori con- 
ferre lectionem poetarum, and the rhetorician adds truly: multi- 
que eius iudicium sequuntur. Cicero too bears evidence to his 
realization of the wide difference between this style and the others: 
sed multum interest inter hoc dicendi genus et superiora (Or. 98). 
From such considerations of the total difference between the 
pragmatic and the emotional styles there arose a doctrine of their 
irreconcilability, which has a curious antiquarian interest of its 
own, but which need here only be mentioned in illustration of the 
general principle of their fundamental divergence.° 


1The terminology is drawn from Cic. Part. Oratoriae. Cf. meidew in the 
passages cited in the preceding note. 

* Compare the phrase with the passage of epi iwove cited in note above. 
ov meider Tov GAAd Kci Note also the similar contrast 
expressed in each by mpdyuara, mpayyarudés, For the whole text of the 
fragment of Theophrastus, see above p. 255. 

5 Rhet. III, 1 extr. 

* Antike Kunstprosa I pp. 30+ 75 ff. 

5 The principal passages are these: Dionys. de Dem. 2 (of Thucydides and 
Lysias as the representatives of the two extremes of style) xaf’ 6 dé ico: GAAGAwy 
qoav atedeic¢, The point of view of Dionysius may be illustrated by com- 
parison with de Isaeo 19 and 20 where the representatives of the two styles are 
grouped under the headings toyrixoi and axpiBei¢, More explicit is Demetrius 
(de Eloc. 36) who in defining four unmixed styles and their possible combi- 
nations says: dé 6 (xapaxtip) Te ov piyvuTat, GAA’ Sorep 
avdéotarov Kai avrixecoduv évavtwrdte, For this reason therefore some had 
held that these are the only two fundamental styles, and that the rest are 
merely intervals between them. The point of view is refuted at some length 
by Hermogenes II 316 (Spengel) and perhaps also by Cicero de Or. III 


175-177. 
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But although the conception of the plain style has its origin in 
the antithesis of pragmatic objective utterance to the language of 
emotional. effect, yet it is by no means always true that the 
descriptions of the plain style reveal this conception. In fact 
some of the fullest do not, as for instance that of Demetrius de 
Eloc., who still bears evidence to the fundamental twofold division.’ 
Instead of a plain style the yapaxrip icxyvds becomes a style of 
simple elegance—a natural development enough when once the 
Atticists had begun to cast about for early examples of this style 
and found them in Lysias, Xenophon, Ctesias and others. 
Thenceforward in most of our sources the dominant character- 
istics recognized in it were formal and essentially rhetorical— 
xdps, etc.—rather than argumentative and dialectical. 
This can be seen most objectively perhaps in the rhetoric of 
Aristeides,the sophist of the second century, who defines two 
characters of style, the Adyos modtrixéds Of which Demosthenes is 
the supreme type, and the Adyos dgeAns which is illustrated chiefly 
from the Memorabilia of Xenophon.’ 


Without pausing to examine the evidence of numerous earlier 
writers which may be adduced for our purpose,’ I would turn 
now to St. Augustine in whose works the conception of the plain 
style as the literary form of dialectical argument or proof appears 
with especial clearness ; it is accompanied also by a theoretical 
doctrine of the distinction between this style and the language of 
emotional or sensuous appeal, which will be of service to us in 
understanding the development of the theory of the styles. 

I shall call attention first to some passages of Augustine which 
distinguish in a stylistic way between dialectic and rhetoric. In 
the controversial treatise Contra Cresconium Donatistam (vol. IX. 
Migne coll. 445-6) we learn that Cresconius had warned his 
readers against the charm of Augustine’s style and his rhetorical 
skill. Augustine replies with the Stoic conception of eloquence: 
facultas dicendi est, congruenter explicans quae sentimus; qua 


1 See passage cited in note 5 p. 275. 

2 The matter demands however fuller investigation. 

But note Tacitus Dial. 31: sunt apud quos adstrictum et collectum singula 
statim argumenta concludens dicendi genus plus fidei meretur: apud hos 
dedisse operam dialecticae proficiet. See also the interesting polemical utter- 
ances of Quintilian in V 14, 27-33, directed against a school which in the 
treatment of the argument was dialectical (27 and 32), and affected the manner 
of the ancients; in style plain and direct (33). 
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tunc utendum est cum recta sentimus. It is good or bad accord- 
ing to the nature of its utterances, not in itself (1, 2). Cresconius 
himself has shown by his own eloquence in assailing eloquence 
that his attack on this point is contentious rather than sincere 
(2, 3). Similarly in regard to dialectic Cresconius has sought to 
prejudice his followers by warning them to beware of Augustine’s 
skill, as ifit were some pagan trick incongruous with the Christian 
character (13, 16). But in fact what is dialectic except skilful 
argumentation (peritia disputandi); and indeed just such art as 
Cresconius himself is using against Augustine: inspicio sermonem 
tuum, istum ipsum quem ad me scripsisti; video te quaedam 
copiose ornateque explicare, hoc est eloquenter: quaedam vero 
subtiliter arguteque disserere hoc est dialectice. Cresconius has 
sought to impose on the ignorance of his audience by inveighing 
against rhetoric and dialectic, both of which he thus employs in a 
false and sophistical way (14, 17 extr.). 

The true dialectician uses the art for the necessary purpose of 
distinguishing between the true and the false (15, 19), and of this 
art, as of true eloquence, the Holy Scriptures afford abundant 
examples (14, 18).' Hoc ille verus disputator si late diffuseque 
faciat, eloquenter facit, alioque tunc censetur augeturque vocabulo, 
ut dictor potius quam disputator vocetur; sicut illum locum 
Apostolus copiose dilatat atque diffundit (16, 20): ‘in omnibus’ 
inquit (II Cor. 6, 4-10) ‘commendantes nosmetipsos ut Dei 
ministros, in multa patientia, in tribulationibus, in angustiis, in 
plagis, in carceribus,’ etc.—a passage of such resonant and 
triumphant rhetoric in the Latin version which Augustine uses 
that it is hard to refrain from citing it in full. Upon this he 
comments: quid enim hoc stile apostolico uberius et ornatius, id 
est eloquentius, facile invenis ? 

Turning then to examples of dialectic he continues: si autem 
presse atque constricte, magis eum disputatorem quam dictorem 
appellare consueverunt : qualiter agit idem Apostolus de circum- 
cisione et praeputio patris Abraham, vel distinctione legis et 
gratiae. 

My purpose in setting forth this discussion has been to show 
as nearly as possible by concrete examples Augustine’s con- 
ception of the practical distinction between dialectic and rhetoric. 


' Augustine demonstrates the presence of dialectic in the Scriptures by 
citing passages in which the word disputare occurs; the argument is captious, 
but interesting as revealing the technical character of the word. 
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Some passages of the treatise of Cresconius were rhetoric (elo- 
quentia), others were dialectic. Examples from Cresconius he 
does not give (and we can well enough spare them), but the 
superb specimen of St. Paul’s eloquence, contrasted with the 
close objective argumentation of the other passages of Scripture 
which are designated as dialectic, makes it clear that from a 
linguistic point of view the distinction between the two forms of 
presentation is a distinction between two types of literary style. 
The theoretical principle of differentiation as explained by 
Augustine himself we shall examine presently. 

The treatise De Doctrina Christiana deals with the method of 
interpretation and exposition of Christian doctrine.’ It is a 
work of much interest for the personality of Augustine as well 
as for the history of Christian rhetoric, and deserves more 
thorough and historical interpretation than it has received.’ The 
fourth book, which deals with the question of presentation or 
style, is perhaps of most general interest. A portion of it I shall 
here take up in which the doctrine of the three styles is applied 
to Christian eloquence. 

In book II 41 (I cite by the smaller divisions of Migne) 
Augustine has reviewed briefly the value of the various dis- 
ciplines for the Christian teacher. After a rather full discussion 
of dialectic (48-53), he turns briefly to rhetoric in 54: sunt etiam 
quaedam praecepta uberioris disputationis, quae iam eloquentia 
nominatur. To these two arts the duty of the Christian orator 
corresponds (IV 6). If his auditors require instruction, by 
narrative or argument the necessary facts and conclusions are to be 
placed before them ; but if they require that the knowledge which 
they already have shall be transmuted into action (moveri), 
then there is need of eloquence (maioribus dicendi viribus opus 
est®.) The underlying distinction here is, it will be seen, the 
distinction between dialectic and rhetoric, and in the paragraphs 
which follow (7 and 8) the adverbs sapienter and eloquenter 
continue the same antithesis. 


11 1: duae sunt res quibus nititur omnis tractatio Scripturarum: modus 
inveniendi quae intelligenda sunt (= books I-III) et modus proferendi quae 
intellecta sunt (= book IV). 

* The treatises of Ferd. Colincamp, La Méthode Oratoire dans St. Augustine 
(Diss. Paris 1848), and of A. Lezat, De Oratore Christiano apud St. Aug. (ib. 
1871), are serviceable for a general introduction to the subject. 

5 Ibid. extr. Ibi observationes et increpationes, concitationes et coercitiones 
et quaecumque alia valent ad commovendos animos sunt necessaria. 
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Without following further the intervening argument, I pass 
now to 27, which introduces the three Ciceronian officia oratoris. 
Dixit ergo quidam eloquens et verum dixit ita dicere debere 
eloquentem ut doceat ut delectet ut flectat. The relationship 
of these three functions is defined with reference to the distinction 
drawn in II 55 between dialectic and rhetoric: horum trium quod 
primo loco positum est, hoc est docendi necessitas, in redus est 
constituta quas dicimus; reliqua duo, in modo quo dicimus.’ 
That is, of the three functions of the orator, docere falls in the 
province of the dialectician, delectare and movere of the rheto- 
rician. The first per se may wholly disregard form if only the 
speaker conveys his thought to the mind of another (si vero 
intellectus est, quocumque modo dixerit, dixit). But the auditor 
is not always patient to listen, nor, though he knows the truth, 
is he always moved to carry it into effect: sicut est autem ut 
teneatur ad audiendum delectandus auditor, ita flectendus ut 
moveatur ad agendum (27 extr.). 

To these three functions correspond the three styles, the 
relation of which to the officia oratoris is described in words 
adapted from Cicero (34 extr.): is erit eloquens qui ut doceat 
poterit parva submisse, ut delectet modica temperate, ut flectat 
magna granditer dicere. In explanation of the words parva 
submisse Augustine digresses (35) to point out that the Christian 
preacher has always to do with great subject-matter, lest the 
words of Cicero should mislead; but though his theme is always 
great, yet it must not always be treated in the grand style: for 
where there is need of zustruction, even in great matters, the 
style should be plain and subdued (38 init.). For example, the 
explanation of the unity of the Trinity requires careful discussion 
(disputatione) in order that a difficult subject may be apprehended 
as clearly as possible: here is no place for the ornaments of style, 
but only for explanation and demonstration (38). 

In 39 Augustine passes over to a more detailed characterization 
of the three styles on the basis of examples chosen from Holy 
Scripture. The dictio submissa is first illustrated with passages 
drawn from the third and fourth chapters of Paul to the Galatians. 
They are typical specimens of the close logical manner of St. 
Paul, exactly similar to the kind of discussions which Augustine 
said in his reply to Cresconius show the presence of dialectic in 


1See the formulation of this distinction in the de Dialectica, p. 283 below. 
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the sacred writings (see above p. 277). The characteristics of 
the examples chosen are explained by intercalated observations, 
The first is more narrative and didactic, the second argumentative, 
and as it proceeds it clears the ground by the anticipation of 
objections or difficulties which might occur to the reader. The 
strict dialectical character of the style is commented on as 
follows: pertinet ergo ad docendi curam non solum aperire clausa 
et nodos solvere quaestionum, sed etiam dum hoc agitur, aliis 
quaestionibus, quae fortassis inciderint, ne id quod dicimus impro- 
betur per illas aut refellatur, occurrere. 

It will be seen from the examples cited and from the charac- 
terizing words of Augustine that the dictio submissa is scarcely 
what we should call a simple style (Aéyos dgeAys), nor would it, I 
think, occur to the modern reader to instance passages of close 
reasoning in Paul’s Epistles as examples of sucha style. One 
might have looked more naturally for some simple narrative 
from the Gospels. But in fact not only here, but also in the 
specimens given from Cyprian and Ambrosius the characteristic 
traits are argumentative and are designated as such.’ Indeed 
this style is conceived of by Augustine as the instrument for the 
most involved and intricate discussion (39 extr.): fit autem ut 
cum incidentes quaestioni aliae quaestiones, et aliae rursus 
incidentibus incidentes pertractantur atque solvuntur, in eam 
longitudinem ratiocinationis extendatur intentio, ut nisi memoria 
plurimum valeat atque vigeat, ad caput unde agebatur disputator 
redire non possit. It is in short, as the examples and the words of 
characterization show (quaestio, ratiocinatio, disputator), dialectic 
itself looked at from the linguistic side or, in other words, con- 
ceived of asstyle. The description of Augustine contains not a 
few allusions to or reminiscences of Cicero’s treatment of the same 
style in the Orator. In general however the dialectical character 
of the style, which we found implied in some of Cicero’s terms 
and especially in his choice of an example (his oration pro 
Caecina), is more strongly emphasized.’ 

1Cf. 45 (On a passage from Cyprian): iam solvere incipiens propositam 
quaestionem. 44 (Ambrosius de Spiritu Sancto): res suscepta ... rerum 
documenta desiderat. 

2 This may be seen very well by comparison of the following passages, 
Orator 79: acutae crebraeque sententiae ponentur et nescio unde ex abdito 
erutae; and Augustine 56: plerumque autem dictio ipsa submissa, dum solvit 
difficillimas quaestiones et inopinata manifestatione demonstrat, dum sen- 
tentias acutissimas de nescio quibus quasi cavernis, unde non sperabatur, eruit 
et ostendit. 
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In contrast to the genus summissum stand the other two styles, 
the genus medium and the genus grande, corresponding to the 
contrasted functions of the orator: (1) docere and (2) delectare 
and movere. The first of these has to do with the matter of 
eloquence, the other two with the manner (above p. 279). As 
the plain style is thought of as the stylistic aspect of dialectic, so 
the other two styles are in reality but two aspects or phases of 
rhetoric looked at from the standpoint of style. For rhetoric is 
fundamentally conceived of as the art of effecting an emotional 
transport (yvyaywyia) ‘ which shall take the place of intellectual 
persuasion. Its ends may be accomplished roughly speaking in 
either of two ways: (1) by language relying for effect chiefly 
upon the vivid and emotional conception of the thought (cy7para 
tis diavoias), or (2) by the more subtle and sensuous elements of 
sound and rhythm oynyara ris \éfeas.2 In a rough way Demos- 
thenes may be instanced as an example of the former type, 
Isocrates of the latter. With the first of these methods the grand 
style is identified (movere), with the second the middle (delecé 
tare). Like Cicero, Augustine attaches most importance to the 
grand style, which together with the plain style affords the 
Christian orator his essential instruments. These two styles and 
recognition of their aim (quod efficere intendunt) are especially 
necessary for those qui sapienter et eloquenter volunt dicere. 
Examples of the grand style, well chosen and effective, from the 
Epistles of Paul are presented in 42, of which the first (II Cor. 
6, 2-11) is the same as was adduced in the polemic against 
Cresconius to show the presence of rhetoric in the sacred writings. 
As in the treatise De Dialectica, to which we shall presently turn, 
the demand is made that the dialectician shall lend color and 
grace to disputation by rhetorical means, and that on the other 
hand the rhetorician shall use the bones and sinews of dialectic 
for the framework of his utterances, so in each of the three styles 
Augustine demands that some qualities of the other two shall be 


1 Plato Phaedrus 271 D: Adyou divauic Woyaywyia oboa, Cf. 
the interesting paper of Hirzel, Ober das Rhetorische und seine Bedeutung 
bei Plato, Leipzig, 1871. 

* The relation of these two methods to each other is well defined in 42: 
grande autem dicendi genus hoc maxime distat ab isto genere temperato, quod 
non tam verborum ornatibus comptum est, quam violentum animi affectibus. 
Nam capit etiam illa ornamenta paene omnia; sed ea si non habuerit, non 
requirit. 
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present. The genus submissum for instance shall not only be 
listened to with understanding (intelligenter), but also with 
pleasure (libenter), and with persuasion which shall lead to 
action (oboedienter); nolumus enim fastidiri etiam quod sub- 
misse dicimus; ac per hoc volumus non solum intelligenter, 
verum etiam libenter audiri (56). Enough has been presented 
to show that Augustine conceives of the genus submissum as the 
stylistic aspect of dialectic, the genus medium and the genus 
grande as two stylistic aspects of rhetoric. 

But before leaving Augustine I would call attention to a por- 
tion of the treatise De Dialectica, in which is contained an ex- 
plicit theory of the stylistic differences between dialectic and rhet- 
oric, essentially identical with the relation which we have found 
to exist between the genus submissum and the two other styles 
as presented by Augustine. It harks back to the distinction be- 
tween the Adyos mpds ra mpdypara and the Adyos mpds rovs dxpowpévous 
of Theophrastus from which we started, and is, in fact, I believe, 
merely a Stoic development and systematization of that doctrine. 

The ultimate differences are derived from the fundamental vzs 
verborum (ch. VII):' vis verbi est qua cognoscitur quantum 
valeat. valet autem tantum quantum movere audientem potest. 


Porro movet audientem el 


aut secundum se 
aut secundum id quod significat 
aut ex utroque communiter. 


I. The first division touches the sensuous or non-intellectual 
aspects of the word: sed cum secundum se movet 


aut ad solum sensum pertinet 
aut ad artem 
aut ad utrumque. 


Of these three divisions the first again receives a twofold sub- 
division: (1) sensus aut ma/ura movetur aut comsuetudine. (a) 
Natura—as when the ear is offended by the harshness of sound 
in ‘ Artaxerxes’, or is soothed (mulcetur) by the liquid softness of 


1 The treatise was relegated to the spuria by the Benedictines, whom Migne 
follows, placing it in the appendix to vol. I and rendering it often quite un- 
intelligible by careless printing. It is carefully edited and elucidated with 
valuable parallels by W. Crecelius, Elberfeld,1857 (Program of the Gymnasium). 
It is perhaps best preserved in the famous codex Bernensis no. 363 and is 
therefore now accessible in the splendid Leyden series of photographic 
facsimiles. 
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‘Euryalus’. (b) Consuetudine—as when the ear is offended or 
pleased by words which habit or convention has rendered 
disagreeable or pleasing. (2) The division ad artem is not 
perfectly clear, but it seems to cover the recognition of the 
grammatical form of the word, its rhythmical (metrical) value, 
or whatever else concerning words is taught zm arte: it does not 
include the meaning or intellectual content of the word. 

II. The second main division, secundum id quod significat 
looks purely to the meaning of words, without reference to the 
sensuous, associative, or emotional effect which they may derive 
from any of the preceding considerations: iam vero non secun- 
dum se sed secundum id quod significat verbum movet quando 
per aurem accepto signo animus nihil aliud quam rem ipsam in- 
tuetur, cuius illud signum est quod accepit: ut cum Augustino 
nominato nihil aliud quam ego ipse cogitor ab eo cui notus sum, 
vel qui alium novit qui Augustinus vocetur. 

III. Both effects may be produced at once (ex utroque com- 
muniter) : tunc et ipsa enuntiatio (= secundum se) et id quod ab 
ea enuntiatur (= secundum id quod significat) simul advertitur. 

From this twofold nature of words are derived two aspects of 
language as a whole, the one looking purely to the expression of 
thought or meaning (enuntiatum), the other to an extra-intel- 
lectual effect of sensuous, associative, or emotional character de- 
pendent upon the form of expression itself (exuntiatio). The 
two points of view are designated as the characteristic (not ex- 
clusive) aspects of dialectic and rhetoric respectively : cum igitur 
tantam vim tamque multiplicem appareat esse verborum, quam 
breviter pro tempore summatimque attigimus, duplex hinc con- 
sideratio [sensus] nascitur: partim propter explicandam veri- 
tatem, partim propter conservandum decorem; quorum primum 
ad diaiecticum, secundum ad oratorem maxime pertinet. The 
features of language thus defined are unfortunately too often 
separated : quamvis enim nec disputationem deceat ineptam nec 
eloquentiam oporteat esse mendacem, tamen et in illa [sc. dia- 
lectica] saepe atque adeo paene semper audiendi delicias dis- 
cendi cupido contemnit, et in hac [sc. eloquentia] imperitior multi- 
tudo quod ornate dicitur etiam vere dici arbitratur. The ideal is 
for each to borrow something from the characteristic (proprium) 
domain of the other: the two should be inseparably associated 
as are the bones and muscles (dialectic) in relation to the external 
beauty (rhetoric) of the human form: ergo cum appareat quid sit 
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uniuscuiusque proprium, manifestum est et disputatorem, si qua 
ei delectandi cura est rhetorico colore aspergendum et oratorem, 
si veritatem persuadere vult, dialecticis quasi nervis atque ossibus 
esse roborandum, quae ipsa natura in corporibus nostris nec firmi- 
tati virium subtrahere potuit nec oculorum offensioni patere 
permisit.’ 

The interest and importance of this chapter of Augustine for 
our inquiry is not slight; for whatever may be thought to-day 
of its ultimate worth, it affords us a more sharply defined and 
explicit theory of the distinction of styles than is elsewhere to my 
knowledge preserved. It is the theory upon which his presenta- 
tion of the three styles in the De Doctrina Christiana is based. 
For there the styles correspond to the officia oratoris; and of 
these the first—docere, in rebus est constitutum quas dicimus: the 
other two in modo quo dicimus (IV 27), a distinction identical 
with that drawn between the content of language (enuntiatum) 
and the form in which this is contained (ipsa enuntiatio). 

It need scarcely be said that this analysis is not original with 
Augustine, but goes back to the source from which the whole 
treatise is drawn. That this source is Stoic and, at latest, con- 
temporary with Varro, is certain.? But this Stoic source does not 
represent the actual origin of the ideas here advanced, but drew 
in turn from earlier Peripatetic speculations concerning the rela- 
tion of language to thought and the consequent fundamental 
divisions of style. For the distinction here made between the 
vis verbi secundum se* and secundum id quod significat is essen- 
tially no more than an abstract and scholastic version (looking to 
more universal applicability) of the Theophrastean doctrine of 


1Cf. Quintilian, Prooem. 24 (referring to dialectic—ratio docendi): nam 
plerumque nudae illae artes nimiae subtilitatis adfectatione frangunt atque 
concidunt quidquid est in oratione generosius et omnem sucum ingenii bibunt 
et ossa detegunt: quae ut esse adstringi nervis suis debent, sic corpore operi- 
enda sunt. 

? Varro is recognized as the probable source of the treatise by Wilmanns, 
de Varronis lib. gram. pp. 16-19. Reitzenstein, M. Ter. Varro (Leipz., 1901) 
p- 75, seeks to show that the treatise is an excerpt from De Lingua Latina I. 
Cf. also R. Schmidt, Gram. Stoicorum p. 26 ff., and Sandys, Hist. of Cl. Scholar- 
ship, p. 224, note 1. For some earlier allusions to the general doctrine see 
note, p. 285. 

3It need scarcely be said the doctrine is not confined to the single word, 
but extends to the whole artistic structure of language—figures, rhythm, 
periodicity, etc. 
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the Adyos mpds rois dxpowpévovs and the Adyos mpds ra mpdypara, from 
which we started. 

We have seen that in Augustine’s account the value of the 
word or form of speech secundum se is something independent 
of or superinduced upon the meaning or infellectual content 
itself; something which from its sensuous (va/ura) or associa- 
tive (consuetudine) significance we may call in a general way its 
emotional power. It is from the same point of view that Theo- 
phrastus defines the nature of the Adyos mpis rovs dxpowpévovs. For 
in the same way it takes into account only as one of two consid- 
erations the actual meaning conveyed to the listeners, ofs xai on- 
paive rs. Its primary function and characteristic is to select words 
which shall be more impressive and beautiful (ceuvdrepa) than the 
proper or common (xowd xai dedquevpeva) ones with which the 
thought itself might be most accurately expressed;' to weave 
these into such harmonious combinations (xai raira évappovias 
ouprAéxew) as to delight and sway the listener (joa: xai éxmAjgéat), 
who is thus overmastered and does not demand intellectual 
persuasion (pds yetpwbevra [rév Zxev).” 

The Adyos mpds ra mpdéypara on the other hand corresponds 
exactly to the doctrine set forth under the caption secundum 
id quod significat. Both points of view contemplate a use of 
language merely as a medium for the communication of thought 
(mpdypara, res): secundum id quod significat verbum movet 
quando per aurem accepto signo animus nihil aliud quam rem 
ipsam (aird rd mpayya) intuetur, cuius illud signum est quod 
accepit.’ As in Augustine this function of language is employed 


1Cf. Arist. Poetics, 22 init. cited p. 254. 

2 Cf. Augustine’s similar comment, with the Stoic reprobation of such effect 
(Il. c. 8 extr.): imperitior multitudo quod ornate dicitur etiam vere dici arbi- 
tratur. The Theophrastean designation 7pdc¢ tov¢ axpowpuévouc is suggested by 
Augustine’s words audiendi delicias referring to the language of rhetoric, and 
by the constant appeal to the ear in the division secundum se. 

$’The same point of view is contained in Quintilian VIII 2, 6: proprietas 
non ad nomen sed ad vim significandi refertur, nec auditu sed intellectu per- 
pendenda est, with which compare especially Cic. de Or. III 150. Cf. Orat. 
80: probatur in propriis usitatisque verbis quod aut opfime sonat aut rem 
maxime expflanat, There are many passages of this kind which call for more 
careful collection and comparison. Cf. Part. Orat.17, and Quint. VIII 3, 16 ff. 
It is against such a background of more or less elaborate theory that the res 
of philosophy are contrasted with the verda of rhetoric (and grammar). Cic. 
Orat. §1: quod si in philosophia tantum interest quem ad modum dicas, ubi 
ves spectatur, non verba penduntur, etc. Cf. Aristeides (Spg. II 500, 27): érav 
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propter explicandam veritatem and is therefore the peculiar 
instrument of the dialectician, so in Theophrastus the division 
mpds ra modypara Will be the special concern of the philosopher 
(6 mponyoupévws émieAnoera) refuting the false and setting 
forth the true (ré re Wevdos Kai rd amodexvis). 


The identification of the style of elaborate and florid embellish- 
ment with the genus medium is one of the earliest distortions of this 
fundamental theory. It was recognized in antiquity as a distortion, 
and criticised in the words of Proclus cited above (p. 286, n. 5). 
Dismissing for the moment consideration of the reasons for 
this identification, let us note (as was suggested above p. 281) 
that in reality this conception of the genus medium is merely as 
one type of rhetorical style, co-ordinate with the emotional form 
which more and more usurped the designation of the grand style. 
The florid and embellished style is in no essential sense an inter- 
mediate stage between the other two, and indeed in stylistic 
elaboration it is furthest removed from the plain style. It is the 
Gorgianic rhetoric as developed by Isocrates and his school. 
Demetrius of Phaleron is Cicero’s example of the type, and its 
provenance in general is correctly indicated by him in Orator 96: 
hoc totum e sophistarum fontibus defluxit in forum.’ The 
anomaly of its designation as a middle style he suggests in the 
same place: spretum a subtilibus, repulsum a gravibus, in ea 
de qua loquor mediocritate consedit—that is, as one may infer, it 
took the only place that was left. In Cicero’s theory this analysis 
of the rhetorical style into two forms corresponds to the two 
officia oratoris which he designates in the Orator as delectare and 
movere. As docere is the philosophical or dialectical feature of 
the orator’s art (docendi necessitas in vedus est constituta) so the 
other two are its characteristically rhetorical aspects (reliqua duo in 
modo quo dicimus).? Both were contemplated in Theophrastus’ 
Adyos mpés rods dxpowpuévous the function of which was to please 


TiC UH THY AéEw, Kai Tpd¢ Ta Tpdypuata See also 
Seneca Epp. 100, 10 and 11, and especially Quint. VIII 3, 11-13 for the range 
of the wis verbi secundum se. For this latter phrase cf. Ammonius In Arist, de 
Interp. p. 65,5 (Busse) : of (sc. pgropixh and éxarépav 
mepi te trove Adyoug avrove kad’ avrodie éxovor, pHropes pév toro 
avrév Kai mepiddove Kai Ta oxhuatra ypauparixoi dé KTA, 

1 With this compare the descriptions of the style of the sophists in Orat. 
38 and 65. 

2 Aug. de Doctr. Chr. IV 27. 
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(joa) and to move (xararAngéac6a). The point of view is of the 
widest diffusion in ancient theory, but brief illustration of it will 
not perhaps be superfluous. 

The elements are perhaps nowhere so sharply defined positively 
as they are indicated negatively in a definition of the stylistic error 
xaxo{nia, which Diomedes (451, 10) preserves: haec fit aut nimio 
cultu aut nimio ¢umore, a scheme of analysis which corresponds 
exactly to Cicero’s division of the Asiatic rhetoric into two types 
(Brutus 325): unum sententiosum et argutum, sententiis non tam 
gravibus et severis quam concinnis et venustis, Aliud ... non 
tam sententiis frequentatum quam verbis volucre atque incitatum 
(and a little later—sententiarum venustas and orationis cursus). 
Both mak& appeal to the emotions in the widest sense, the one 
primarily by ornateness of stylistic form (cultus), the other by 
vehemence and passion of conception and utterance (tumor, vis)." 

Both types reach far back into the history of rhetoric and in 
fact, perhaps, stand side by side at the very beginning of it, in 
the persons of Gorgias and Thrasymachus, if we may extricate 
the latter from the ill-fated association with Gorgias which is 
common in most of our later sources.’ But the theoretical dif- 
ferentiation of the two rhetorical styles thus represented belongs 
apparently to a time subsequent to Theophrastus, when the fame 
of Demosthenes was beginning to encroach upon the long suprem- 
acy of Isocrates. It may have been suggested by the Aristote- 
lian distinction between the A¢céis and dyanorixy as defined 
in Rhet. III 12. In such case the Acfis ypagduxy came early to be 
almost synonymous with (embracing history), 
which as Aristotle had said was ypag¢ixordrn.’ But it seems to me 
more likely that it depends upon some theoretical division such 
as is hinted at in the fragment of Theophrastus.‘ But however 


1Cf. Augustine de Doctr. Chr. IV 42: grande autem dicendi genus hoc 
maxime distat ab isto genere temperato, quod non tam verborum ornatibus 
comptum est, quam violentum animi affectibus. Nam capit etiam illa orna- 
menta paene omnia, sed ea si non habuerit non requirit. 

? This interpretation of Thrasymachus is based upon Plato, Phaedrus 267 C 
and is developed by Schwartz, De Thrasymacho Chalcedonio, Progr. Rostock, 
1892. 

8 In de Or. II 94 the pupils of Isocrates are partim in pompa (émcdeckrixol) 
partim in acie (ayworcxoi) inlustres. The same ones in Or. 40 are partim 
in scribendo partim in dicendo principes. 

* One is tempted to put in this connection the two goals of literary art which 
Dionysius defines in de Comp. 10, Te rd xadév, making them the 
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we explain the origins of this distinction it is certain that at a 
later time the doctrine of the figures contributed most to the 
sharpness of definition of the two types: the oyzyara Adfews Char- 
acterizing the genus floridum, the cyjpara diavoias the genus 
grande.’ For the designation of the genus floridum as a middle 
style I have been able to find no cogent reason, unless it be with 
reference to delivery, where the smooth and relaxed (dvempévos) 

“tone might seem to place this style nearer to the conversational 
manner of the pragmatic style than to the vigor and tenseness 
(cvvrovos) of the genus grande. 

Concerning the Greek names for the stylistic characters, icxvdés 
and d&pés, which seem to be the most fixed and constant designa- 
tions amidst a large variety of other terms, they are of course 
metaphors drawn from the human form. From the normal 
standpoint of Greek artistic feeling, as well as from the actual 
usage of the words, it would seem probable that Joydés was 
originally a term of reproach or contempt set over against ddpés 
with its implication of praise or admiration. One might con- 
jecture, in short, that icyvds (Adyos) was originally the contemptuous 
designation with which the rhetorician spoke of the dry and 
meagre language of his rival the philosopher. It is at any rate 
true that the reproaches which the rhetoricians direct against the 
language of philosophy are of this character (sermo tenuis, 
exsanguis, exilis, aridus, etc.). Accordingly, Dialectica in Mar- 
tianus Capella is pallidior (328) femina contractioris corporis 


criterion for determination of the two forms of composition, the civdeorc 
yAagupa and avornpd. The analysis of the qualities belonging to #dov4 (ch. 11) 
reveals essentially the qualities of the middle style conceived of as a genus 
floridum; the qualities assigned to Td xaAév (ib.) are those which belong rather 
to the grand style—eyadorpéresa, Badpoc, ceuvodoyia, afiwua—though in the 
nature of things in a treatise de compositione the purely stylistic aspects of 
the matter predominate over the emotional features of the style. It is certain, 
however, that there is a relationship between Dionysius’ two types of com- 
position and the two forms of the grand style which are defined by Fortuna- 
tianus (R. L. M. p. 126): ddpdv uniforme est ? non ; nam est aut avornpdy aut 
avdnpév. It is the same analysis which Cicero gives in Orator 20, dividing the 
grand style into two forms: (1) alii aspera tristi horrida oratione, (2) alii levi et 
structa et terminata. 

1Cf. Cic. Or. 95: in idem (medium) genus orationis verborum cadunt 
lumina omnia, multa etiam sententiarum. The latter, however, belong essen- 
tially to the style of vehemence, and to their skilful use was attributed the 
superiority of Demosthenes (Or. 136 and Brutus 141). 
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(329), in contrast to Rhetorica, who is sublimissimi corporis 
(426), opimi oris (337). 

There are of course many other special problems connected 
with our subject which call for explanation. But the limits of 
space here available forbid further discussion. The origin of the 
related faults of style (mapexBices)' I have explained in an earlier 
study by reference of them to the Peripatetic conception of the 
excess in relation to the mean of style. It was applied first only 
to language of rhetorical elaboration (Adyos mpis rots dxpowpévous), 
and the transgression of the mean in the direction of excess is 
designated by Aristotle and Theophrastus as ré Wuyxpdv, uxpdrns. 
After the recognition of the plain and the middle (or other) styles 
it was transferred to them also. 

The prevailing ideas concerning the characters are derived 
from Dionysius, who makes the middle style the most admirable. 
The point of view has seemed a natural Peripatetic one, in view 
of which the general designation in our other sources (Cicero, 
Quintilian, Demetrius, Ps.-Longinus, Augustine) of the grand 
style as pre-eminent has seemed remarkable and distorted. 
The difficulty, however, disappears when it becomes clear that 
our styles (whether three or more) represent a fundamental two- 
fold analysis, so that the pre-eminence awarded to the grand 
style is merely recognition of its original character as artistic 
prose, in contrast to language purely as a vehicle of thought. 

The development of the idea of ornament in the plain style is 
perhaps the most important problem which we have left un- 
explained. It cannot be undertaken here, but, briefly indicated, 
it involves a study of the Stoic attitude toward style from its 
original protest against any other conception of language than 
as a servant of thought, to its gradual recognition of the psycho- 
logical justification of considerations of a sensuous and emotional 
character. 

One other point should be noted. As I have suggested above 
that the figures of language and of thought were an important 
factor in giving theoretical definition to two types of rheforical 
Style, so it should be pointed out that the simple enunciative 
form of language (Adyos dmogavrixds, which is doynpariopévos) is 
looked upon as the normal type of the J/ain style. Indeed, the 
significance of the figures, and especially of the figures of thought, 


1 The Peripatetic Mean of Style, etc. A. J. P. XXV (1904) p. 140. 
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for ancient theories of style can scarcely be exaggerated. Some 
phases of the subject I shall revert to at another time. 

The styles are not originally thought of as types of individualism 
(xapaxripes), but rather as aspects of oratorical language as a 
whole, which in any ideal sense will combine with the language 
of emotion passages of exact reasoning and objective presenta- 
tion. But as the one aspect would prevail over the other accord- 
ing to individual temperament and ability, so the elements of an 
abstract analysis of Aéyos came to be looked upon as marks of in-. 
dividuality, that is, yapaxrjpes, and thus passed into the service of 
literary classification or criticism. This development is, in fact, 
attested by our record, since, as we have seen, in the earliest ex- 
ample of the developed doctrine of the style (the Rhetorica ad 
Herennium) all three forms are thought of as an essential part of 
every stylistic product, and furthermore they are designated not 
as xapaxrijpes but as cynyara (figurae). A perfect synthesis of the 
two elements of logical exactness and emotional effect would not 
naturally often be found. But Dionysius believed that such an 
embodiment of the two main aspects ot style was to be found in 
Demosthenes, and to the synthesis of them he gives the name of 
the middle style. The interpretation was inspired by a super- 
ficial conception of the Peripatetic idea of the peodrns,’ but it was 
misleading and has been the chief source of the mistaken con- 
ceptions of the matter which now prevail. 

The whole subject may be summarized by saying (with the 
qualifications which I have indicated in the preceding study) that 
the grand style is rhetoric itself in the original conception of it 
as an instrument of emotional transport (yvyaywyia), the plain 
style is dialectic, the middle style a fertium guid intermediate 
between them. The history of rhetoric has many modifications 
of this simple underlying conception to record, but the only one 
which need be recalled here is the fact that the rhetorical style 
was further differentiated into two forms, the one of stylistic finish 
and elaboration (cultus), the other of vehemence and passion 
(vis). From the recognized pre-eminence of Demosthenes the 
latter type more and more usurped the designation of the grand 
style, while the former came to be known as the middle style. 


G. L. HENDRICKSON. 


1 As I have explained before, A. J. P. XXV (1904) p. 145. 


IlL—A HARVARD MANUSCRIPT OF OVID, 
PALLADIUS AND TACITUS. 


Part I. 


A fifteenth century manuscript recently acquired by Harvard 
University deserves the attention of classical scholars, as it con- 
tains not only several unedited humanistic works, but also cer- 
tain portions of Ovid, Palladius and Tacitus which exist only in 
manuscripts of the fifteenth century. In a previous article’ I 
have published a collation of the Ovid text (Heroides XXI 1-144) 
with a partial description of the manuscript. The present paper 
contains a more detailed description, with collations of the Pal- 
ladius and Tacitus texts. 

The manuscript in question, numbered L 25 is of parchment, 
with page size 20.3x13 cm. It is written in what seems Italic 
script, with colored capitals and intitulations. The edges are 
gilt. The fifteenth-century binding consists of boards covered 
with leather, which is stamped with various patterns of Venetian 
style; on either side there are brass bosses at the center and the 
four corners. The manuscript, which was purchased by Harvard 
College in 1902 from the bookseller Quaritch, was formerly in 
the possession of Sir Thomas Phillips of Middle Hill and Chelten- 
ham. A brief description in his Catalogus Librorum Manuscrip- 
torum of 1837, No. 6748, states that the volume was bought of the 
bookseller Payne. Various of Payne’s catalogues of about that 
date make no mention of the volume: it is doubtful whether his 
description, if contained in some catalogue inaccessible to me, 
includes any item of value. In my former article, I have tried to 
date the manuscript between 1455 and 1471 (the year when the 
editio princeps of Ovid appeared) on the strength of the title of 
Ovid’s letter given in the table of contents—OVIDII* VLTIMA: 
EPISTOLA* NOVITER: REPERTA* This dating, I need not 
add, is not thereby demonstrated: still, it is at least made highly 
probable. In the careful account in Quaritch’s catalogue,’ the 


1 Transactions of the Amer. Phil. Assoc. XX XV (1904), p. 128. 
? No. 211 (1902), p. 59. 
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manuscript is dated, I know not on what grounds, as about 1460. 
The most important fact omitted in Quaritch is that the volume 
includes two separate manuscripts ; they are noted here as MS. I 
and MS. II. The contents of the volume are as follows: 

fol. 1-4. Two uniones, added when MS.I and MS. II were combined. Fol. 
1 is pasted to the cover. Fol. 4” contains the following table of contents, 


written in capitals of the fifteenth century. The exact date, if I am right, is 
1455-1471. Both MSS., naturally, were written before the date of binding. 


IN HOC: VOLUMINE CONTINETVR: DECRETA: 
— 

ATHENIEN NONNVLLA EPISTOLA ESCHINIS - 

AD ATHENIEN VIRGILII VITA: A: LEONARDO 


AR’. | ESCHINIS DEMADIS - DEMOSTHEN OROES- 
| DEMOSTHENIS - EPISTOLA AD: ALEX | CORN 
BASILII ORO: TRADVCTA LEON AR” | XENO- 
PHON DE TYRANNO A AR: | COMENTARIA 
IMP FR: PETRACHA PALLADIVS DE 
ARTE: INSITIONIS | OVIDII EPISTOLA NOVITER 
REPERTA PHILIPPI: REGIS EPLA AD ATHE- 


NIEN: 
MS. I. 


This manuscript consists of a single septenion, It has 22 lines to the page. 
The text occupies 12.2 x 6.4 cm. 


fol. 5. Rynucius Poggio suo Oratori Eximio | felicitatem (7 
ved) Ille Rem optimam et sibi salutarem..... (fol. 18). Atin 
uita nemini datur effugere fatum. (One line blank) FINIS. 

fol. 18.” Blank. 

An unpublished letter of Rinucci da Castiglione to Poggio, with translations 
of the Athenian decrees contained in the De Corona of Demosthenes. The 
letter must have been written before 1459, when Poggio died; probably before 
1453, when he left Rome; and possibly much earlier still, as he was studying 
Greek with Rinucci as early as 1425. See Voigt, Wiederbelebung des klass. 
Alterthums, 1893, II, pp. 45, 84. The present copy might well have been 
made about the middle of the century. 


MS. II. 


This manuscript consists of ten quinions. It has 23 lines to the page; 
the text occupies 12.7 x 6.4 cm. 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| 
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fol. 19. Rex Macedonum Philippus Atheniensium | Senatui 
plebiq(ue) salutem: traducta p(er). leo.(nardum) aretinu(m) | 
(in red ). 

Quoniam persepe iam legatos misi ..... (fol. 24) diis testibus 
inuocatis pro rebus meis pugnabo. 


Bruni’s translation (unpublished) of Philip’s letter to the Athenians=De- 
mosth. ed. Dindorf-Blass 1892, I pp. 182-194. 


fol. 24. Eschines atromiti. s(enatui). populoq(ue) athenien(si). 
sal(utem) | (i red). (One line blank). 

Ego me ad rem publicam contuli..... (fol. 26”) magis q(uam) 
Menalopo contra nos roganti annuere. 


This is the translation, likewise unpublished, of Aeschines, Epist. XII ed. 
Blass 1896, pp. 311-316. 


fol. 26”. Leonardi aretini in vitam virgilij excer | ptam ex 
comentarijs Seruij gramatici | (¢ ved) VIRGILIUS MARO: 
MANTVANVS | parentibus modicis fuit .... (fol. 32) ad sacie- 
tatem maliuolor(um) cederent. 

fol. 32. Eschinis oratoris ad Athenienses oratio (im red) (One 
line blank). Reminiscor athenienses Alexandrum hac in nostra 
(32”) sibi supplicesq(ue) inuenerit. 


This and the three pieces following I have been unable to find in the works 
of the authors to whom they are ascribed. They bear the stamp of unintelli- 
gent school-exercises—or possibly they are Bruni’s own invention. 


fol. 32”. Demadis oratoris ad Athenienses contio (im red) 
(One line dlank). Admirans uehementer admiror Athenien(ses) 
«+. (fol. 33) consiliis uacu(am) facilius diripiat. 

fol. 33. Demosthenis oratoris ad Athenienses contio (in red) 
(One line blank). Apud nos in questione uerti uideo .... (fol. 
33”) ne similes simus Thebanis. (One line blank). 

Demosthenis ad Alex(andru)m macedonie regem ep(istu)la | 
(in red) (One line blank). || 

fol. 34. Nihil habet Rex Alexander uel fortuna tua maius 
+... (fol. 35”) que hodierno die cum hec feceris consecuturus 
es. Vale. (One line blank). ; 

fol. 36. CORNELII TACITI EQVITIS: RO DE 
ORIGINE ET SITV GERMANIE | LIBER INCIPIT 
FELICITER | ved). Germania omnis ..... (fol. 55) in 
mediu(m) relinquam. (¢wo lines blank). 
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fol. 55”. Basilij oratio de studijs secularibus traducta | per 
Leonardum aretinum ad coluciu(m) salutatum | (# red). Ego 
tibi hu/// librum colucci .... (fol. 56) q(uae)so q(uan)ta 
grauitas sit. 

Basilij oratio incipit traducta a leonardo are- | tino ad Colu- 
cium salutatum. uirum cL(arissimu)m. (7 red). Mvlta sunt 
filiique hortantur .. . . (69” nunc recta consilia aspernantes. 


This is the earliest of Bruni’s translations. See Voigt op. cit. II p. 164. 


Incipit prohemium Xenophontis phy(losophi) de ui | ta Tyr- 
annica traducti a Leonardo aretino | ad NicoLaum niccolum 
uirum doctissimu(m). (7 ved) (One line blank). XENO- 
PHONTIS PHYLOSOPHI QUE- | dam libellum quem ego 

.... (fol. 71) nullo modo ausi sumus attingere. (One line 
blank). 

Xenophontis de tyrannica uita liber incipit. (é red) 
(One line blank). CVM AD HYERONEM TIRANNV(M) | 
Symonides poeta .... (fol. 86”) nemo tibi inuidebit. (One line 
blank). 


This too belongs in the cycle of Bruni’s early translations. See Voigt op. 
cit. II. 165. 


fol. 86°. Commentaria imp(eratorum) rom(anorum) a Iulio 
Caes(are) edita p(er) | Franciscum. petrarcham usq(ue) ad 
t(em)p(o)ra sua. (22 red) (One line blank). 

(O)PTAS CLARISSIME MARCHIO HE- | roicarum cultor 
uirtutum ..... (fol. 108”) nisi modicum occidentis. (i red) 
(One line blank). 


This is Benevenutus de Rambaldis de Imola, Liber Augustalis, often appear- 
ing in collections of Petrarch’s works, as in the Basel edition, 1581, pp. 516- 


530. 
fol. 108°. Palladij carmina de arte insitionis (7 ved) ( Two lines 
blank.) 
(H) ABES* ALIVD INDVLTE FIDVCIE | testimonium 
.... (fol. 113) rusticitate lege. FINIS. (One line blank). 


=Palladius, Opus Agriculturae, Book XIV. 
fol. 113°. CEDIPPE* ACONTIO HEROIDVM | OVIDII> 
VLTIMA - EPISTOLA. | Pertimui . . . . (fol. 116%) legendus 
eras. (14 /ines blank). 
=Ovid, Heroides XXI 1-144. 


fol. 117-118 Blank. Fol. 118” pasted to the cover. 
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Palladius, Opus Agriculturae, XIV. 


The most recent editor of Palladius, J. C. Schmitt (Leipzig, 
1898), distinguishes three classes among the manuscripts of Book 
XIV, the metrical De Insitione. In the first and best class he 
places A (Vindobonensis 3198) and H (Vaticanus 5245): in the 
second D (Laurentianus LIII 15): in the third C (Laurentianus 
XLVII 24) and B (Vindobonensis 4772 saec. XVI init.). All 
of these are of the fifteenth century except B, and all are paper 
manuscripts except C, which is parchment. 

Schmitt does not construct his text exclusively from AH. 
He recognizes that the correct reading is given by CB (with 
which D sometimes agrees) in several instances. For example, 
(I quote pages and lines from Schmitt’s edition) 261, 11 operam 
for opera; 262, 20 condemnabile for commendabile; 264, 25 
premit for petunt; 265, 18 rubere C for rubore. The title of the 
work, also, is doubtless preserved better in the manuscripts 
of the inferior family—best of all in C: PALLADII RUTILII 
TAURI AEMILIANI DE INSITIONE LIBER AD PASI- 
PHILUM V. D.’ At the same time there are traces of in- 
corporated glosses in this class, such as 262, 16 rustica for vilia 
(cf. rusticitate in the foregoing verse): 267,7 mutare for variare; 
269, 3 débitum for meritum. An interpolation occurs in the 
unnecessary fotius, 261, 11, a stupid blunder in cefera for cerea 
267, 5, while summo robore fissa capit (for sumunt robora fissa 
caput) is an instance, it would appear, of violent and unintelligent 
emendation. In AH, on the other hand, I can find only one 
probable instance of an incorporated gloss, i. e. 265, 20 foma 
for dona. In the main, the mistakes in this class seem due 
simply to carelessness: e. g. 264, 7 steriles pinguis for sterilis 
pingues ; 266, 14 ferret for terrent; 268,18 permutantfor permu- 
tat. Semina for aemula, 266, 11, and petunt for premit, 264, 25 
are more serious errors, but do not seem the result of emendation. 
Commendabile for condemnabile, 262,20 might be accounted an 
intentional correction, were it not possible to trace the mistake to 
the recollection of commendas in verse 16. I think, therefore, 
that Schmitt is quite right in recognizing in AH the safer tradi- 
tion and following their authority in cases subject to no other 


1See Usener, Anecdoton Holderi 1877, pp. 9, 15 and Jahrbtcher f. klass. 
Philologie, Supplementbd. XXVI (1901) p. 446 ff. 
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criterion ; for example, 260, 10 servorum, not famulorum ; 267, 8 
sodali, not sorori; 269, 17 lege, not leges. 

Codex D stands midway between the two classes. The writer 
possibly had before him just such a glossed manuscript as that 
from which CB were copied, but selected from the variants with 
greater discrimination ; or, more probably, it is the offspring of a 
manuscript of the AH class, more closely related to H than to A, 
and revised from a codex of the CB type. D has value chiefly in 
corroborating certain readings in H. It has no independent signifi- 
cance, and should not be considered as the representative of a 
distinct class. There are really only two classes among the manu- 
scripts used by Schmitt—AH and CB. To Schmitt belongs the 
credit of discovering the former and better class; previous editors 
happened to follow the inferior manuscripts. 

A glance at the appended collation will show that the Harvard 
codex’ belongs with the better family of manuscripts. What 
now of its relation to the other representatives of this class? A 
comparison of the readings reveals a striking kinship with A, 
a result that might be prophesied from externa] features of the 
two texts. For as shown in the previous article, in both manu- 
scripts the Palladius is preceded by Ovid, Heroides XXI 1-144, 
where again the texts are closely related. Now as A lacks of 
the De Insitione the introductory letters to Pasiphilus (261-263, 
34), it could not have been the direct source of P. As P lacks 
the heading DE SILIQUA (267, 3) and part of the super- 
scription of the Ovid text,’ and presents peculiar mistakes* which 
do not appear in A, A was not copied from P. They descend, 
then, from a common archetype. -H represents a different 
branch, from which D also derives; but the testimony of D can 
not help much in establishing this group, since its text has 
borrowed so extensively from the CB family.‘ 

A comparison of the two divisions of the better class shows 
that it would be arbitrary to give the palm of pre-eminence to 
either one ofthem. For, to neglect for the moment the readings 
which the united manuscripts of the better family have against 
the inferior, we find that AP offers the following probable errors 
in common. I give, first, the correct reading, contained, unless 


1T will refer to the manuscript as P(AiHppicus) in discussing the Palladius 
text, to avoid confusion with Schmitt’s H. 
| * Transactions. Op. cit. p. 133. 3See below p. 297. 
*See below, p. 298, for their common mistakes. 
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otherwise stated, in H (D), and then the erroneous form in AP. 
First, the titles should be noted. The form in H, Padladij 
Rutilij Tauri aemiliani ad Pastellum de Insitione Liber, in 
spite of the mistake in the proper name and its position before, 
not after, the names of the work, is nearer to the correct form 
as found in C' than is Palladiit Rutilii Tauri de Insitione Liber 
A or Palladij carmina de arte insitionis P. The other errors 
are 263, 23 jfiguntur] finguntur; 24 fissa] fixa; 264, 24 pug- 
nacibus| pugnantibus; 265, 21 paret] pares; 23 sudibus] suibus; 
27 pruno| primo; 266, 18 pasturi| palustri; 268, 2 curua] cutru 
A cura (citra?) P; 19 docet| decet A decet (?)}* P; 20 in modi- 
cam| lmmodicam; 269, 2 amygdaleos| amigdoleos—twelve in all. 
To this list A adds ten more contributions 263, 21 am] hanc; 
22 credita| credite; 25 tumoris| tumores; 28 Bacchi| bachiH;* 
264, 1 uitis| uiris; genus| gemis; utuida| inuidia; 265, 17 
Baccho| bacho H; 266, 18 redolentia] reddentia; 268, 6 cydonea| 
cicodena. P’s mistakes, likewise ten in number, are 262, 1 diz] 
dict; pudorem meum]| pudore meum; 5 nugis| magis; 7 oculos| 
oculus; 264, 6 feros| ferox; 11 commodat| commodum; 16 
mitescere| nitescere; 265, 13 distendere| descendere ; 266, 16| non 
et| monet; 267,3 DE SILIQUA] om.; 268, 2 suos A] suo* H. It 
will be noted that four of the mistakes in P occur in the prose 
introduction, which is lacking in A. With these deducted, then, 
P has fewer mistakes than A; they are, however, of a somewhat 
more serious character. We cannot, therefore, on this ground, 
place either manuscript before the other. The distinct superi- 
ority of the Harvard Codex is, however, apparent from the fact 
that it contains the introductory letters to Pasiphilus. With the 
help of P, we may now confidently introduce into the opening 
sections various readings from H, which Schmitt, with the 
material at his disposal, evidently did not think it safe to adopt: 
e. g. 260, 6 opus<tibi>; 11 omit potius; 262, 6 guaerat for 
guaeret; 8 guaedam sunt for sunt qguaedam. P likewise sub- 


1 See above, p. 295. 

?I am uncertain whether the manuscript reads decet or docet. 

’I assume that this easy error recurs in H independently, not asa bequest 
from a common tradition. 

* The archetype of the better class might have had /wo” (perhaps at the end 
of the line), so that again we have independent mistakes in P and H, or the 
latter’s archetype (cf. swa in D). 


20 
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stantiates, I believe, one of the readings of the inferior class, 261, 
9 scio." 

Turning now to H, we notice, with the help of D, certain 
mistakes contained in their archetype, namely, 261, 9 sczo] extimo: 
266, 6 aspernata| spernata; probably 268, 2 suos| suo*; 21 odore 
Jeras| odoriferas ; 269, 2 pistacia] pistachia. H alone has the fol- 
lowing seventeen: 262, the insertion of Argumentum before the 
poetry ; 10 Pasiphile| Passigle; 263, 2 onusta| honusta; 28 Bacchi] 
bachi*; 264, 3 onusta| honusta; 16 guin| guid; 27 decore| decere ; 
265,6 DE MALO] De Pomo*; 17 Baccho| bacho*; 266, 3 DE 
CYDONEO] De Fulua cidonea®; 268, 10 adoptiuus| adoptiuis ; 
I2 gemmis| geminis; 15 DE AMYGDALO] De Amingdalo 
(AMIGDALO A amigdalo P); 23 mirari] miraci: 269,1 DE 
PISTACIIS] De Pistachis; 2 amygdaleos| amingdaleos (amig- 
doleos AP); 8 liguore uigent| uigore uigent. Doubtless, if a 
manuscript could be produced as nearly related to H as D is, 
but one presenting a purer text, it would be found that several 
of the above mistakes are not peculiar to H, but descend from 
the archetype. All told, the amount of error in this group, 
determined as well as may be from H and D, is almost exactly 
equal to the individual mistakes of either A or B plus their 
common errors, though compared with either one of these 
manuscripts, H presents a somewhat less serious array of defects. 
But the errors of the archetype of A and P, which through the 
help of the Harvard manuscript we can now reconstruct, cannot 
be proved to be more weighty—or less weighty—than those of 
the archetype of HD from the material at our disposal. A new 
codex of the HD group would settle this question, about which 


'Existimo, given by Schmitt, is well-nigh unintelligible, and especially 
awkward with aestimo immediately preceding. Aestimo may well have been 
an attempted correction, written as a gloss on extimo, the corrupted form of 
existimo; the gloss was incorporated and thus forced out scio. Malligne 
éxltstimé makes a clausula more in the author’s manner than malligne | destilmd, 
I would read, then: maligne existimo. Scio. 

*See above, p. 297, n. 4. 

5 See above, p. 297, n. 3. 

*The reading of D, De malo Seu Pomo, indicates that the archetype of HD, 
like that of AP, hod DE MALO, D having added to this, as usual, the reading 
of the inferior class, or found the gloss already in its original, as P must have 
done. 

5D appears to have added mai from the title in the inferior class, DE 
MALO CYDONEDO, and inserted it in the wrong place—De Cydomo malo 
The peculiar variant in H, therefore, is an idiosyncrasy. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 

| | 
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it is unprofitable to speculate now. At present we may state 
only that the two groups in the superior class are about on a 
par in their deviations from the correct text, and are both 
important for its reconstruction. 

As for the Harvard manuscript, then, it is of present service 
in making plain the above facts, and in showing the need of 
several corrections of Schmitt’s text of the introductory prose 
letter. While one may not claim for it pre-eminence over all 
the manuscripts of the De Jnsitione, it is certainly superior to A, 
and with A constitutes one of the two equal groups which make 
up the better class of manuscripts. The results we have then 
found may be represented by the following stemma. I have not 
attempted a further analysis of C and B or the early editions. 


x 


x2 


C B ead. 


Collation of the Harvard Manuscript with Schmitt's 
Edition of Palladius, Book XIV. 


Title] Palladij carmina de arte insitionis (i ved). 


Schmitt, Schmitt, 
p. 261. 5 Habes] ABES p. 262. 4 quaeret] querat 
indultae] INDVLTE (ae adfectio] affectio 
always written e) 5 nugis] magis 
6 opus de arte] opus tibi de 6 existimare] extimare 
arte 7 oculos] oculus 
9 numquam] nunqg(am) 8sunt quaedam] quedam 
existimo] sciv s(un)t 
1l operam eius] eius opera 9 conpendia] compendi 
262. 1 diu] dici 17 adfectu] affectu 
pudorem] pudore socii] sotij 
2 feci] fecit 20 condemnabile] commenda- 


8 ad has modo] modo ad has bile 


A H | 
D 
| 
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Schmitt, 
p. 262 22 thalami] talami 
specie] spetie 
23 suboli] soboli 
utrimque] utring(ue) 
24 adfinibus] affinibus 
26 foederibus] federibus (oe 
always written e) 
263. 3 sidera] sydera 
19 species] speties 
23 figuntur] finguntur 
24 fissa] fixa 
27 DE VITE] (in red) 
80 gemmis] gemis 
inplicat] implicat 
264. 4 DE OLIVA] De oliua. 
(In red. The remaining 
titles are in red minus- 
cules.) 
6 feros] ferox 
7 sterilis pingues] steriles 
pinguis 
11 commodat] Commodum 
16 phyllida] Phillida 
mitescere] nitescere 
20 inmissi] immissi 
cydonea] cidonia 
24 pugnacibus] pugnantibus 
25 premit] petunt 
26 libycis] libicis 
265. 2 adsociata] associata 
6 DE POMO] De malo 
8 sociam] sotiam 
13 distendere] descendere 
16 Nymphis] nimphis 
17 Thyrsigero] thirsigero 
18 rubere] rubore 
20 dona] poma 
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Schmitt, 
p. 265. 21 paret] pares 
23 sudibus] suibus 
27 pruno] primo 
266. 1 phyllidis] phillidis 
38 DE MALO CYDONEO] De 
cydoneo 
4 praestet] prestent 
cydonea] cidonea 
11 Aemula] Semina 
12 admisso] amisso 
14 terrent] terret 
16 nonet] monet 
18 pasturi] palustri 
267. 1 fetus] foetus 
8 DE SILIQVA] om, 
4 Adsuescunt] Assuescunt 
16 commercia] commertia 
19 fetus] foetus 
24 terebinthus] therebindus 
268. 1 suos] suo 
3 curua] cura or citra (?) 
6 adnexo] annexo 
cydonea] cydonia 
12 conpellit] compellit 
15 DE AMYGDALO] De 
amigdolo 
16 Phyllis] Phillis 
17 tegit] teget (gerit erased) 
18 permutat] permittant 
19 docet] docet or decet (?) 
20 in modicam] Immodicam 
269. 1 amygdaleos] amigdoleos 
2 petunt] ferunt 
8 terebinthus] therebintus 
7 et] om. 
14 Cetera, quae] Cetera q3 
sollers] solers 


Part II. 
Tacitus Germanta. 


Since the publication of Professor Abbott’s careful study of the 
Toledo codex of the Germania,’ the existence of a third class 
among the manuscripts of this work, distinct from X and Y can 
no longer be doubted. Various scholars had previously sus- 
pected the existence of such a class, and had called attention to 
manuscripts which seemed to derive from some source other than 
X and Y, but the evidence thus alleged has not appeared con- 
clusive. Now, however, it is clear that the class E, of which the 
Toletanus is the most significant representative, is not only dis- 


1The Toledo Manuscript of the Germania of Tacitus, in the Decennial 
Publications of the University of Chicago, 1903. 


| 
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tinct from X and Y, but a better source than either. It avoids 
mistakes committed by one or the other of these classes, agreeing 
now with X, now with Y in preserving the true text. Wiinsch’s 
suggestion’ that owing to the late date of the manuscript—1474 
—these good readings may be mere conjectures, is hardly justi- 
fied, since they are to be found in either of the two classes. 
Moreover, since the Codex Venetus, written in 1464,’ gives, as I 
shall try to show,® a Y text revised from an E source, and since 
the archetype of this manuscript and the Parisinus presented the 
same peculiarity, the existence of the Class E is proved fora date 
at least ten years earlier than that of the Toletanus. One might 
postulate that the original of T, which is related in various ways 
to A was a manuscript of the X class corrected from a Y source, 
but in this case we should expect some traces of this contamina- 
tion in a manuscript which otherwise preserves variants so care- 
fully. Abbott’s carefully reasoned conclusions on this point are 
decisive ;* they have been accepted by Wiinsch, and, to my 
knowledge, by all other reviewers of Abbott’s treatise. We need 
now a thorough scrutiny of all the manuscripts of the E class, to 
determine the characteristic errors of this tradition, and thus as- 
certain its exact value. 

Fresh evidence on this point should not be expected from the 
Harvard manuscript;° it has nothing to do with the class E. 
A glance at the appended collation, furthermore, will discover 
an astounding array of imperfections in its text. For all that, 
as I hope to show, the manuscript has an importance of its own. 


Collation of the Harvard Manuscript with Muellenhoff’s 
Text of the Germania. 


fol. 36. Zitle ] CORNELII * TACITI: EQVITIS RO| 
DE ORIGINE ET SITU GERMANIE | LIBER INCIPIT 
* FELICITER red). 


1 Berl. Phil. Woch. 1904, c. 876. 

* Tagmann, De Taciti Germaniae Apparatu Critico, 1847, p. 21. 

3 See below p. 316 ff. * Op. cit. p. 30. 

5 For the Tacitus text I will refer to the manuscript as 9, since both H and 
P are needed for other codices. 
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fol. 36 1, 1 Raetisque] rhetijs q3 
2 Danuvio] danuuio (always 
u, not v) 
8 metu] meatu 
Oceanus] occeanus: always 
occ, 
4 latos] lat 
6 Raeticarum] rateicarum 
7 praecipiti] precipiti (ae 
always written e except 
2, 15; 37, 21.) 
10 Abnobae] arnobe (in r. 
margin at arbone) 
pluris] plures 
1l sex] se 
12 hauritur] haurit 
2, 6 aditur |i 
fol. 36" 2, 6 porro] om. 
8 terris, asperam] terris. 
Asperam 
9 si] om. 
12 Tuisconem] Tyifconem in 
left marg. at tirfonem 
p tuifman (perhaps tu- 
ifinan ?) 
13 et] eius 
14 conditoresque] 
risq3 
tris] tres 
Manno] Magno 
15 Ingaevones] ingaerones 
(perhaps ingaevones) 
16 Herminones] hermimones 
Istaevones] inftenones 
2, 17 utin] autem 
pluris] plures 
deo] deos 
plurisque] pluresq3 
18 appellationes, Marsos] ap- 
pellationes. Marsos 
Gambriios] gambrinios 
Suebos] sueos 
19 Vandilios] uandilos 
21 additum] editum 
22 Tungri] totungri 
28 sint] ft 
24 evaluisse paulatim] eua- 
luisse. Paulatim 
omnes] omnis 
25 etiam) & 
8, 1 apud eos et] et apud eos 
2 omnium | 
fol. 87 8, 2 proelia] prelia (oe always 
written e except 21, 1; 
28, 7.) 
8 haec] huius 
4 barditum] bardicum 
vocant, accendunt] uocant 
Accendere 


condito- 


fol. 87 


fol. 37 


fol. 38 


fol. 38° 


fol. 39 


4, 


4, 


5, 
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7 vocis] uoces 
videtur] videntur 
9 obiectis] om. 
10 Vlixen] ulixem 
12 terras] terre 
14 nominatumque 
aram] nominatumg3/ /// 
Aram 
17 et] om. 
18 Raetiaeque] rhetieq3 
1 ipse] Item 
Germaniae] germanie || 
2 conubiis] connubiis 
8 patientia] potentia 
10 assuerunt] assueuerunt 
1 specie] spetic. 
8 qua... qua] 
Gallias] gallicas 
7 frontis: numero] frontis 
nu(mer)o 
8 propitiine] propitii 
9 negaverint] negarint 
10 argentum aurumvye] au- 
rum argentumue 
12 perinde] proinde 
videre] ualere 
13 argentea |] 
14 vilitate] utilitate 
15 commerciorum] comertio- 
rum 
18 simplicius] simplitius 


21 sequuntur] sectit 
sed quia] sed & 
22 est promiscua] est. 
miscua 
23 mercantibus. ne] mercan- 
tibus ne 
5 comminus] cominus 
8 vibrant, nudi] uibrant: 
Nudi 
10 distinguunt] distingunt || 
11 galea] galee 
13 gyros] giros 
16 aestimanti] extimati 
19 definitur] Diffinitur 
21 inter suos vocantur] uo- 
cantur inter suos 
23 dummodo] dum /// | rur- 
sus (perhaps rursos) 
24 concilium] consilium 
29 finierunt] finiuerunt 
2 aut] & 
8 prompti |] 
4 praesunt] sumunt 
6 ne] nec 
8 imperante] imperitante 
10 fortitudinis] fortissimis 
11 nec] aut 


Pro- 


| 
it 
ii 
i 
a! 
i} 
| 
| 
i 
| 
| 
6, 
| 
| 
1 
f 
| 
| 
| 
| | 


fol. 39 15 laudatores) Ludatores 
8, 1 proditur quasdam] prodi- 
tur apud quasdam 
4 comminus] protinus 
5 efficacius] efficiati 
6 civitatum] ciuitatum || 
puellae quoque] puelleg 
7 nubiles] nobiles 
9 neglegunt] negligunt 
10 Veledam] ueledum 
11 Albrunam] aurimam 
in left marg. at albrima 
12 compluris] complures 
13 tamquam] tang 
9, 2 humanis] hur | nis 
hostiis] hostias (perhaps 
hosticis) 
3 Martem et Herculem] 
Herculem ac martem 
4 Sueborum] sueuorum 
Isidi] ysidi 
9, 4 unde] ufi 
8 speciem] spetiem 
11 illud] id 
10, 2 frugiferae] frugiferi 
arbori] arboris 
8 de || cisam 
7 caelumque] deumqg3 
ll illud] id 
12 hic] h 
avium] ciuii 
13 equorum quoque] equoyq3 
14 publice] puce 
16 rex] rerum 
17 hinnitusque] hinnitus 
19 sed] om. 
22 exploratur] explorant 
gentis || 
24 quemque] queng3 
11,5 incohatur luna aut im- 
pletur] impletur luna 
aut inchoatur 
9 diem] dum 
11, 9 illud] id 
10 ut] om. 
12 absumitur] assumitur 
turba] turbe 
13 coercendi] cohercendi 
14 rex] rerum 
princeps] principes 
17 displi || cuit 
18 aspernantur] aspernatur 
12, 1 licet] licet et 
4 ac] et 
6 tamquam] 
7 puniuntur] opinamur 


fol. 39” 


fol. 40 


fol. 40” 


fol. 41 
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fol. 41 8 poena] penay 
10 regi] rei 
qui] om. 
vindicatur] iudicantur 
18 singulis| singuli 
12, 14 assunt] adsunt 
18, 1 publicae] puce 
2 nisi] nihil 
4 tum in] tum cum in 
5 propinqui] propinquus 
iuvenem] iuuené || 
6 haec] hoc 
7 pars] par 
8 merita] inclita 
14 et principum] et emula- 
tio p. 
principum, cui] p. Cui 
16 semper] super 
19 si numero] si in nfo 
21 muneribus] Sibus 
14, 8 infame] infamem 
infame in omnem vitam] 
in omné uitam infamem 
5 facta] fcta || 
6 praecipuum] principum 
7 principes) princeps 
pugnant] pugnat 
8 otio] ocio 
14, 8 torpeat] torpent 
10 tum] cum 
11 ancipitia] aufpicia 
12 vi belloque] bello uig3 
13 tuentur] tueare 
liberalitate] libertate 
14 frameam] farmeam 
18 exspectare] expectare 
19 mereri] metiri 
quin immo] qn imo 
20 iners] in eis 
adquirere] acquirere 
15, 4 delegata] delicata 
5 senibusque] infeniliam 
6 habent] hnt 
naturae] ne || 
iidem] {idem 
11 finitimarum] fniay 
gentium] generum 
12 et] om. 
13 phalerae] falera 
16, 2 se) eos 
4 nostrum] nri 
5 conexis] connexis 
6 spatio] spacio 
7 caementorum] 
torum 
10 illinunt) illiniunt 
11 lineamenta] liniamenta 


fol. 41" 


fol. 42 


fol, 42" 


tegmen- 
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fol. 42" 14 hiemis] hyemi 
frugibus || 

fol. 48 15 quando] qfi 


17 ignorantur] igrant 
17, 3 distinguuntur] distingun- 
tur 
5 artus] ar- | ctus 
6 neglegenter] negligentur 
7 commercia] comertia 


10 nec] n 
13 nudae] nudant 
18, 1 quamquam] Quang 
nec] 
2 laudaveris] laudes 
prope] #pe 
4 libidine || 
7 propingui ac] propinqui 
qui et 
8 delicias] delitias 
11 invicem ipsa] ipsa invicem 
12 affert] offert 
18, 12 maximum] max™ 
arcana] archana 
15 incipientis] om. 
18 paratus equus] paratus 
ephippus equus 
hoc] perhaps hec 
data] 42 data (corr. by first 
hand) 
19 pereundum] patrem 
20 se quae] seq3 
inviolata] imolata 
19, 2 irritationibus] incitationi- 
bus 
4 gente] gete || 
7 omnen vicum] omnes uicos 
verbere] urbis 
8 non] nulla 
10 enim] om. 
et] nec 
1l eae] he 
15 ne ulla] nec ulla 
cogitatio] cognatio 
ne] nec 
16 tamquam] 
19, 17 quemquam] queng 
20, 1 in haec] nihil 
2 corpora quae] corporag3 
miramur] miraitur 
quemque] queng} 
8 néc] nd 
aut] non 
4 educationis] educationum 
5 deliciis] delitiis 
dignoscas] agnoscas 
inter eadem ... virtus ag- 
noscat] om. 
7 eoque] cohiq3 


fol. 43” 


fol. 44 
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fol. 44 8 iuventa] iuuentas 
9 similis || 
fol. 44" pares] partes 
11 ad] om. 


quidam] quiddam 
12 artioremque] arctiorem- 
que 
hunc] ht 
18 in] om. 
accipiendis] accipiundis 
14 tamquam] tan4 
etanimum] & in animum 
20,18 quanto] om. 
quo] tanto 
19 gratiosior] generosior 
21, 1 seu patris seu propinqui] 
seu propinqui seu patris 
3 etiam] om. 
4 recipitque] recipit 
7 convictibus] coniunctibus 
gens] gens e. 
effusius ... epulis exci- 
pit] om. 
10 defecere] deficit 
12 non] om. 


18 quantum] 4 
ad |i 
16 facilitas] facultas 
17 vinclum] uictus 
18 comitas] comis 
22, 1 plerumque] plerung3 
2 calida] calida aqua 
8 hiems] hyemps 
separatae] seperate 
8 conviciis] conuiuijs 
saepius] om. 
9 sed et] sed 
11 plerumque] plerung3 
12 tamquam] taq 
cogitationes] cognationes 
14 non] nec 
adhuc] ad hoc 
18 dum || 
fol. 45" 28, 1 potui] potus 
hordeo] ordeo 
8 simplices] simplicis 
24, 2 idem] iidem corr. by first 
hand. 
4 quaestum] questu 
5 tamen] om. 
6 pretium] premium 
spectantium] spe expec- 
tantium 
6 quod] quidem 
mirere] inicere 
seria] seua 
11 quamvis...quamvis] guis 
ove quis 


fol. 45 


o 
i 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
} | 


fol. 45" 12 ipsi] illi 
13 condicionis] conditionis 
commercia] comertia 
14 tradunt] tradit 
fol. 46 25, 1 discriptis] descriptis 
2 ministeriis] in ministeriis 
7 coercere] cohercere 
11 dumtaxat] duntaxat 
iis] his 
26, 1 fenus] Foenus 
8 invices] uicof 
6 praebent] prestant 
7 labore) laborare wm 
8 contendunt] cdtédut || 
9 et] ut 
hortos] ortos 
11 species] spes 
hiems et ver] hyemps: uer 
12 bona] borea 
27, 1 funerum] Funerum u 
4 igni] igitur 
7 et] ac 
10 commune] comuni 
omnium] oi 
13 e] om. 
28, 1 auctor] auctorum 
4 quo minus] 4 mia || 
6 divisas] diuersas 
9 ad huc] illuc 
Boihaemi] borhenum 
jl Aravisci] aranisci 
abosis] abora 
16 Nervii] Heruli 
affectationemJaffectionem 
17 Germanicae] germanie 
tamquam] tang 
20 Triboci] triborii 
21 Nemetes] hemetes 
ne Ubii] Nubij 
22 meruerint) inuenerint 


fol. 46” 


fol. 47 


23 conditoris]conditorescorr. 
by first hand. P 
25 ripam || 
fol. 47°29, 1 Batavi] batani 
8 Chattorum] chatorum 
29, 3 populus] pp'* 
4 ip eas] motus 
5 fierent] fieret 
et] om. 
6 insigne nam] om. 
nec] nec tam 
7 oneribus] honoribus 


8 collationibus] collocati- 
onibus 

10 Mattiacorum] mactiaco- 
rum 


i 
1l populi Romani] p. r. 
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fol. 47" 14 Batavis] uatanis 
15 ipso] ipse 
30, 1 ultro] Vitro 
Chatti] carti 
ab || 
Hercynio] hercinio 
4 et] om. 
Chattos] chatteos (perhaps 
chacteos) 
56 Hercynius] hercinius 
30, 6 artus] arctus 
9 intellegere] intelligere 
10 differre] differentiae 
disponere] om. 
11 certa] cetera 
12 nec] non 
15 copiis] corijs 
16 ire] ne 
Chattos] chactos 
17 fortuita] fortuna 
19 cunctatio] cunctatior 
31, 1 raro] rara 
2 Chattos] chactos 
4 submittere] summittere 
caeso] caseo 
6 virtuti] uirtutis 
7 pretia] ptia 
rettulisse] retulisse 
dignusque] ‘dignosq3 (Ss 
corr. to d by first hand. 
8 ignavis] ignauit 
11 Chattorum] chactorum 
fol. 48" 31, 12 iamque] niq3 
13 suisque] suis 
14 prima] premia 
semper] super 
16 vultu] cultu 
17 quemque] queng3 
alieni] aluni 
18 contemptores] 
tores 
durae] durare 
82, 1 proximi] Prox | 
Chattis] Chactis 
2 Tencteri] Tenteri 
8 Tencteri] Tentiri 
4 Chattos] cactos 
5 Tencteris] tenteris 
7 perseverant senes] per- 
seuerat. || Senes 
10 prout] ut 
38, 1 Tencteros] tenteros 
2 Chamavos] chamanos 
Angrivarios] agrinarios 
83, 6 sexaginta] lx 
10 quando] qfi in 


12 potest quam] postq 


fol. 48 


contenp- 


fol. 49 
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fol. 49 34, 1 Angrivarios] agriuarios 
Chamavos] chamatteos 
Dulgubnii] dulciboni 
2 cludunt] claudunt 
aliaeque] Heq3 
8 Frisii] fusi 
4 Frisiis] fusis 
ex] & 
5 praetexuntur] pretereunt 
6 insuper lacus] & super- 
lacus 
7 classibus] classib’ || 
8 temptavimus] tentauimus 
9 volgavit] uulgauit 
10 quidquid] quicquid 
13 in] om. 
sanctiusque ac 
reverentius] sanctius re- 
ueréti’q3 
14 visum] inuisis 
85, l occidentem Germaniam] 
germaniam occidentem 
2 septentrionem] septem- 
trionem 
8 Chaucorum] caueorum 
Frisiis] frisis 
6 optenditur] obtenditur 
Chattos] chactos 
6 spatium] spacium 
7 inter] aut 
9 malit] mauult 
10 quieti secretique] secreti 
quietig3 
ll populantur] appellantur 
13 non] 
15 et... Chaucorum] om. 
36, 1 Chattorumque] chactor- 
umq3 
8 iucundius] iocundius 
quia] q 
4 inpotentes] impotentes 
6 nomina] noie 
86, 5 ita qui] ltaq3 
6 boni] Boi 
7 vocantur] uagantur 
8 tracti] tacti 
8 contermina] certamina 
9 adversarum] adversarios 
socii] sotii 
10 sunt cum] [t hi ci 
87, 1 sinum] situm 
Cimbri] cymbri 
4 ambitu] ambitu 
6 sescentesimum] sexcente- 
simu 
quadragesimum] xL™ 
7 Cimbrorum] cymbrorum 
8 ac] & 
consulibus] conff. 


fol. 49" 


fol. 50 
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fol. 50 10 consulatum computemus] 
computemus cofulatd || 
fol. 50° ducenti] .cc. 


decem] .x. 
37, 12 damna] danna 
15 Arsacis] nisaris 
17 Pacoro] paccio 
infra] mafra 


deiectus] derect 
19 Gnaeoque] Marcoqg3 
Mallio] manilio 
20 populo Romano] 
21 trisque] tresque 
Caesari] Cesaris 
25 otium] ocium 
27 etiam] & 
28 ac rursus inde pulsi] ac 
rursus pulsi: na 
38, 1 Suebis] Sueuis so through- 
out, Sueui Sueuorum 
Sueuos 
est] || 
2 Tencterorumve] 
corumue 
8 Germaniae partem] par- 
tem germanie 
38, 3 optinent] obtinent 
4 nominibusque] nobisq3 


quamquam] g 
commune] comuni 

8 cognationis] cognationum 
Sueborum] om. 

9 imitatione] mutatione 


11 sequuntur] feqfit 
12 vertici] uertice 
religatur] ne legant 
et ornatiorem] 
torem 
13 innoxia] inopie 
15 comptius] compti in 
ornantur] armantur 
89, 1 vetustissimos se] uetustis- 
simosq3 
Semnones] semnone 
8 stato] statuto 
patrum] patruum 
4 sacram] sacri 
omnes] nois 
eiusdem] 
5 caesoqg3] cesosq3 
homine] honore 
39, 5 homine] honore 
6 primordia] pmordia || 
nisi] ei 
8 numinis] muneris 
prae se ferens] proferens 
12 omnium] aium 
15 habitant] habitantur 


fol. 51 tente- 


lorna- 


fol. 51" 
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fol. 51" 40, 1 Langobardos] 
dos 
nobilitat] nobilitas 
2 Reudigni] Rheudigni 
3 ac] & 
5 Nuithones] Nuitones (per- 
haps Huitones) 
7 commune] comune 
Nerthum] Neherti 
8 eamque] eaq3 
9 populis) pplos 
10 e0] ea (?) 
12 penetrali] pene- || trali 
fol. 62 40, 12 intellegit] intelligit 
14 quaecumque] quacung3 
17 nota] uota 
amata] armata 
18 satiatam] saciataé 
21 arcanus] archanus 
22 illud] id 
23 perituri] parituri 
41, 1 Sueborum] uerborum 
2 propior] proprior 
8 ante] afi 
Hermundurorum] Nher- 
mundororum 
6 in] om. 
commercium] comertium 
6 Raetiae] rhetie 
9 concu || piscentibus 
10 Hermunduris] hermundo- 
ris 
42,1 Hermunduros] hermundo- 
ros 


ri 
Varisti] nafci (corr. by 
first hand) 
Marcomani] marce- | mani 
42, 3 Boiis] bois 
4 Varisti] uarisci 
5 praecingitur] peragitur 
1 usque] om, 
7 manserunt] mansere 
8 Marobodui] Marcodemi 
9 ex auctoritate] & ante 
11 iuvantur] priuantur 
valent] ualent 
43, 1 Marsigni] marsigini 
Cotini] gotini 
Osi Buri] osiburi 
Marcomanorum] 
mannoy 
2 ej] ex 
8 Suebos] sueuos 
Cotinos] Gotinos 
4 Pannonica] pannonia 
5 ut] aut 
7 et] om. 
9 insederunt] insiderunt 
10 di || rimit 


Longobar- 


fol, 52” 


marco- 


fol. 53 


fol. 53” 


fol. 54 


fol. 54 


fol. 54" 


Suebiam] fueuam 
continuum] contini 
12 Lygiorum] lingorum 
14 sufficiet] sufficiat 
Helvaeonas] elueconos 
Helisios] helysios 
15 Nahanarvalos] nabanarua- 
los 
Nahanarvalos] nabanarua- 
los (?) 
religionis] regionis 
18 ea) eas 
20 tamen, ut] tn & 
21 Harii] alij 
22 truces] trucis 
28 Lygios] ligios 
Gotones] gothones 
29 regnantur] regnant 
81 deinde || 
Rugii et Lemovii] rugii 
lemouijq3 
44, 1 ipso] ipe 
Oceano] occeanum 
8 semper] asper 
appulsui] appulsum 
4 ministrant] ministrantur 
9 parendi] pauendi 
12 otiosae] ociosa 
14 ne) neq 
45, 1 trans] Terras 
immotum] inmotum 
2 cludique] claudiq3 
8 cadentis] cadens 
4 ortum edurat] ortu sedu- 
rat 
sidera] sydera 
hebetet || 


5 formasque] fortunaq; 
equorum] eorum 
7 et] ut 
8 Suebici] sueuici 
9 adluuntur] alluuntur 
Sueborum] sueuorum 
10 matrem] marte 
11 insigne] Insignem 
formas] formam 
12 omniumque] omnium 
quig3 
19 ratio] non 
23 arborum esse] arboy 
24 intellegas] intelligas 
25 plerumque] pleriq3 
26 implicata |! 
26 cluduntur] clauduntur 
28 tura] thura 
29 crediderim] credendt 
80 vicini] ui cini 
radiis] radius 
81 ac] at 


45, 
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fol. 54" 82 sucini] succini fol. 54» 6 conubiis] connubijs 
33 igni] igne mixtis] mixtos 
34 in] om. Sarmatarum] sarmatha- 
fol. 54" 45,35 resinamve] resinam ue rum 
36 Suionibus] Sui- | uonibus 8 quidquid] qui 
— degenerat fol. 54” 46, 8 Peucinos] pencinnos 
Fennosque] fennosq3 


Gustine) 9 pererrant] pererant 


finis] fines 

Peucinorum] Prucinorum 10 tamen] tn || 

Venetorumque] uenetho- 11 figunt] fingunt 
pedum] peditum 


rumq3 
2 Fennorum] fesimorum 16 sagittis] sagiptis 
ascribam] adscribam 19 imbriumque] imbrium 
23 inlaborare] illaborare 


8 Peucini] prugini 
quos]giros 27 Hellusios] ellusios 


Bastarnas] bastarnos 28 voltusque] uultusq3 

Here are almost enough mistakes to preclude further perusal 
of this manuscript. Opinamur for puniuntur (12,7), tegmentorum 
for caementorum (16, 7), caseo for caeso (31, 4), asper for semper 
(44, 3)—these are not encouraging signs. It is a minotaur of a 
text, sprung on the one side from genuine tradition, on the other 
from the abysmal stupidity of the scribe. Errors in seeing, 
errors in hearing, errors in resolving abbreviations, haplographies, 
dittographies, omissions, interpolations—all are present in suf- 
ficient abundance to illustrate an essay on the frailties of scribes 
in general. One would not expect so many offences from the 
copyist of the Harvard manuscript, who for the Ovid and 
especially the Palladius text has performed his task acceptably, 
and in fact very few of the errors are to be laid at his door." The 
reader may have noticed already the intimate connection between 
g@ and a small group of manuscripts noted by Massmann’ and 
more recently by Wiinsch*® and Miillenhoff.* These scholars 
do not pronounce a very flattering estimate of this group: it has 
no special importance for the constitution of the text, says 
Wiinsch, and is of only secondary value for the history of its 
transmission. Miillenhoff, too, dubs the readings of these manu- 
scripts abscheulich verwildert and concludes that we may dispense 
with their testimony. I venture the assertion, which my readers 


1One orthographical peculiarity of our scribe may be noted, for it appears 
in the Ovid and Palladius texts as well—the almost unvarying practice of 
writing ¢ for ae and o¢. Like the writer of C, he is also inclined to tanquam, 
pleruzque. 

2 In his edition, 1847, pp. 2, 15, 17 (on F, Rb, Rf). 

3’ Hermes XXXII (1897, p. 55). 

* Deutsche Altertumskunde IV, 1900, p. 84. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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| 
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may hardly feel inclined to accept, that this group is of distinct 
importance for the text. 

As collations of the manuscripts of this group are not at my 
disposal, and as doubt has been cast on the accuracy of Mass- 
mann’s citations,’ I shall have to consider ¢ as typical of them 
all. Judging by the readings given by Wiinsch for the first five 
chapters, it would seem that the best of these manuscripts is the 
Laurentianus,’ while ¢ forms a separate subdivision with the 
Urbinas and the Angelicus; here ¢ and the Urbinas show signs 
of kinship, while the Angelicus, which in this short space intro- 
duces a half-dozen original errors, bids fair to be the most 
mendacious witness to the text among all the manuscripts of the 
Germania. A careful collation of all these codices is needed to 
determine the character of their archetype, but for the present, 
¢ will represent the class with substantial accuracy. 

A multitude of errors in a manuscript need not discredit the 
authority of its good readings unless the text bears the marks 
of learned emendation—in fact their presence raises the pre- 
sumption that such emendation has not been applied. If, further, 
we are so lucky as to find a kindred text in which most of the 
mistakes in the first manuscript are shown to be individual 
aberrations of the copyist, these may be discounted, and its good 
readings used to corroborate or correct the text of the related 
codex. Thus D is unhesitatingly employed by all critics of the 
Germania to constitute with C the class Y, though D has nearly 
as many individual errors (about 225) as ¢ itself (some 275) and 
was well described by Michaelis* as ¢amguam per somnum 
scriptum.* I have spoken of interpolations in ¢. The number 
of entire words inserted is not large, though most of them will 
appear rather startling to the reader of the Germania. The 
most important instances are: 13, 4 tum <cum>, 14 et <emu- 
latio> p(rincipum); 18, 8 paratus <ephippus> equus; 22, 2 
calida <aqua>; 24, 6 voluntas <spe> expectantium ; 36, 10 
sunt <hi> cum. The nature of these interpolations is evident ; 


1See Abbott, op. cit., p. 38, n. 59. Reitzenstein, Philologus LVII (1898), 
p. 308, n. 4 takes a somewhat more favorable view. 

2So Miillenhoff. D. A. p. 83. 

3In his edition of Tacitus’ Dialogus, p. xiii. He concludes that it is ‘ut 
negligentem ita sincerum libri Y testem’. 
*See too Millenhoff’s description, D. A., p. 67. 
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with the exception of the first and, possibly, the next to the’ last 
instance, they are incorporated glosses which had meant to serve 
as explanations. In 13, 4, a variant reading is included (C has 


cum 
tum), and this may be true of 24, 6, since BT have spectantium 


and the Parisinus expectantium.’ At any rate there is no sure sign 


that the text has been contaminated with that of other manu- 
scripts. One need not resort to another class to explain such a 
variant as cum for tum, while spe may not be a variant but an ex- 
planatory gloss. Again the dozen examples of what seems emen- 
dation in ¢ need not detract from the authority of the good read- 
ings it may contain. At 1, 3 the scribe, not an adept in Tacitean 
sarcasm, changes metu to meatu; 8, 4, he alters comminus to 
protinus; 13, 8, he first takes merita to be incrita, and then 
changes this to a form he understands—inclita; 14, 3, he reads 
infamé (so S,) and then places the adjective after what he 
imagines to be its noun—in omnem vitam infamem; 19, 7, 
reading urbis for verbere, he finds a plural more appropriate 
for the preceding vicum—hence, per omnes vicos urbis;* 32, 7, 
mispunctuating with a full stop after perseverant, he changes 
the verb to the singular to suit its new subject aemulatio; 34, 1, 
finding the outlandish Dulgitubini, or Dulcubini, unpleasant to 
the taste, he sweetens it into the liquid and thoroughly Italian 
dulciboni—the barbarian Germans have become courtly gentle- 
men of the Renaissance, xadoxdyaboi. 

These are the scribe’s worst offences in the way of misim- 
proving, and they are enough, taking his other weaknesses into 
account, to discredit any new reading which seemed plausible 
in itself, for it might be sheer accident, the combination of lucky 
mistakes. But there is no reason for doubting the testimony of 
@ for a reading supported by other manuscripts. First, then, we 
may inquire as to the class in which the little group represented 
by ¢ belongs.‘ 

1Cases of pure stupidity are 8, 1 proditur <apud> ; 21, 7 gens <é> ; 29,4 
nec <tam>—the last perhaps due to the corruption and misplacement of the 
preceding nam. 

*Or does Wiinsch mean that the entire word spectantium is written above ? 

8 The reading of RbfF as reported by Massmann, uicum urbem points to an 
abbreviation as the source of this mistake, which was then falsely emended by ¢. 

‘My citations are from Miillenhoff’s text, though I refer to the MSS in the 
more usual fashion as A, B,C, D. Miillenhoff’s ungainly symbols undergo 
so many transformations in his later treatise that one may dispense with them 
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Clearly the Harvard manuscript is not a member of the E 
family. Of the readings given by Abbott, p. 38, and Miillen- 
hoff, p. 79, as typical of this class, not one appears in ¢. Certain 
coincidences with errors in T or other members of the class 
should perhaps be mentioned, though they hardly appear sig- 
nificant. They are: 2,17 deoe’* p Rde] deos ¢ T (written above) 
S; 7,6 ne verberare] nec verberare ¢ neque uerberare T e’ etc. 
VM;; 11, 12 absumitur ¢’ etc.] assumitur ¢ M cf. V assumit T; 
30, 6 artus AB] arctus T e’ ¢ arcus CD (Abbott, p. 29, believes 
arctus the reading of the archetype) ; 38, 4 commune ¢*] comuni 
@ comuni T; 39, 3 stato ¢*] statuto ¢ HM (stato im margin) 
T ; 4 eiusdem] eiusdemq3 ¢ Te*pRd BMS, HV; 46, 16 sagittis e*] 
sagiptis ¢T. The last coincidence would be significant if there 
were demonstrable connections elsewhere between ¢ and T;; it is 
obvious, however, that the Harvard manuscript has no kinship 
with the class E. 

Just as obvious is its affinity with the Y group. Turning to 
Abbott’s lists of characteristic differences between X and Y (pp. 
25-28), we find that in 63 out of 103" instances ¢ agrees with Y. 
The list includes these mistakes—I add the readings of T for 


contrast. 5, 8 propitiine T] propitii; 12 perinde TB perinde A] 


altogether. Of the manuscripts discussed in the present article I have seen 
none except the Harvard codex. For ABCD I depend on Miillenhoff, with 
Abbott’s corrections; for E, on Abbott’s collation of T, Roediger’s of e* 
(Deutsche Alterthumsk. IV, p. 691 ff.) and Reitzenstein’s notes on p, Rd Re 
(Philologus LVII (1898), p. 307). Professor Minton Warren has kindly ex- 
amined for me a few readings in Rb and Rd. Statements as to the other 
manuscripts I take from Wiinsch’s dissertation, De Taciti Germaniae Codici- 
bus Germanicis, 1893 (= Diss.) and his article in Hermes XXXII (1897), p. 42 
(=Herm.). For readings that I find implied, but not directly stated in these 
various articles, I print the symbol of the manuscript in italics—except for 
ABCDT. 

1I leave out of account the following cases: 3, 9 obiectis; here ¢ omits 
whatever word its original had. 13,14 principum cui; here the punctuation 
p- Cui suggests the reading of C, principium. Cui. 20, 3 aut] AB ac CDT 
non ¢. 35, 9 malit] CDT maluit A malit (corr. ex malint) B mauult ¢. 
37, Ig Gnaeoque] Marcoquoque sive Marcoque A Marcoquoque B Marcoque 
T¢% miquoque D. M. (i. e. Marco) C. I am inclined to believe that the 
archetype of Y had Marcoque (as in T®¢) and that D in miquoque records a 
mere error in hearing; C has M(arco) but has omitted que. This makes the 
distinctive feature of X the dittography Marcoquoque, which A supplements 
with Marcoque as variant. Both readings may well have stood in the 
archetype. 43,15 Nahanarvalos] naharualos ABT nacharualos CD naban- 
arualos (nahanarualos?) ¢. 


tl 
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proinde CD¢; 7, 2 aut T] ac; 10, 17 hinnitusque T] hinnitus; 
13,5 propinqui T] propinquus; 22, 9 sed et T] sed; 26, 3 in 
vices’ cf. AT inuicem B] uices C uices D uicos ¢; 28, 1 auctor 
autor AB] auctorum TCD9¢; 31, 15 vultu® cf T] cultu; 33, 10 
urgentibus] urgentibus iam ABT in urgentibus CDd¢; 34, 3 
Frisii T] frisi; 40,3 ac T] et; 45,4 ortum]* ortus T; 46, 11 
figunt]| fingunt T. 

Besides the above instances, the following criteria, omitted for 
various reasons by Abbott, may be noticed here. A star in- 
dicates the reading adopted by Miillenhoff in his edition. 


6. 14 coniuncto* T¢ (cuncto z# marg.) A cuncto BHVMS 
(cduicto ss. C2) C concto D 

12, 7 flagicia A flagia T supplicia B *flagitia CD¢ 

13, 9 dignitatem A B *dignationem TCD@ 

21, 10 defecere *ABT defecer& D defecerit C deficit ¢ 

14 poposcerunt A poposceris (?) B *poposcerit TCDB¢ 

30, 12 romane* B romane Ag roe T roe D ratione CB (Miillen- 

hoff, D. A. p. 411) 

31, 16 rura B (corr. to cura?) A *cura TCD¢ 

34, 4 frisiis* AB frisis TCD fusis ¢ 

38, 4qG AT quae’? q ¢ quam™ B *quamquam (q; q;) CD 

43, 15 religionis* (regionis 7x marg.) T regionis C Do 

45, 32 exundant* AB¢g exudant D exsudant TC 

46, 11 pecudum AB peditum TCB¢ om. D *pedum conj. by 

Lipsius * 

In this supplementary list of 12 instances, ¢ agrees with Y in 8, 
including mistakes at 21, 10; 34, 4; 43, 15; 46, 11. Taking, 
then, all our material into account, we find agreement between 
¢@ and Y at 71 out of 115 critical points, including 18 mistakes. 


1Ifuicis is right (Waitz, Furneaux), CD and ¢ are nearer to the truth than 
ABT. Vicos is to be classed, at any rate, with the readings of C and D. 

?Cultu is accepted by Furneaux, but whether right or wrong, is characteristic 
of Y. 

5 Millenhoff D. A. p. 505 and Schwyzer recognize ortus as the right reading ; 
but again it is distinctive of Y as against X. 

* An examination of the orthography of the manuscript points to the same 
conclusion, though in this matter statistics should be used with caution. 
Omitting cases of ae and oe, which are regularly written ¢ in ¢, and adding to 
Abbott’s list, p. 32, n. 48, the following instances, 27, 4 adiicitur ABT 
adjicitur C *adicitur D@; 34,13 tentavit AC tétavit B *temptavit Dg; 37, 6 
sescentesimum* AB sexcentesimum CT®@ secentesimum D, we find that ¢ 
agrees with Y in 26 out of 37 cases, including 12 mistakes. 
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Of the two representatives of the Y family, D is more closely 
connected with ¢ than C is, though it cannot be proved to have 
exerted a direct influence ong. Neglecting minor coincidences, 
we may note the following: 2, 23 sint C] sat D ri ¢S: 25 etiam 
om. TC & Dd VMS; 10, 13 equorum quoque C] equoriq; 
D equoyq3 ¢; 15, 12 sed et CABT] sed Dg; 20, 2 miramur C] 
mirantur Dg¢S; 27, 4 igni C] igitur D¢; 28, 6 divisas C] diversas 
DB; 28, 17 Germanicae] germanici C germanie D germanie 
$M ; 36, 1 Chaucorum C] om. D et... quiescentibus Chaucorum 
om. h; 37, 17 deiectus C] derectus D¢S; 38, 13 innoxia] innoxie 
C inopie D¢S; 39, 8 prae se ferens C] pro se ferens D cf. pro- 
ferens ¢; 42, 6 Quadisque usque C] usque om. Dg. These 
readings, it will be observed, are either found in other manu- 
scripts as well, or due to simple scribal mistake. Thus in 10, 13; 
15, 12; 42, 6 haplography is evident, and at 27, 4 an abbreviation 
is incorrectly resolved in either manuscript. With C, ¢ agrees 
in certain spellings, such as tanquam 12, 6 etc., quenque 20, 2 
etc., and in these insignificant mistakes: 21, 16 facilitas D] 
facultas C@P; 37, 21 Caesari D] Caesaris C Cesaris $V; 39, 3 
patrum SV] patrium ABD patruum C¢. While, therefore, ¢ is 
identified with the class Y, and stands nearer to D than to C, it 
does not show the immediate influence of either manuscript. 

We have placed @ in the class Y and excluded it from E. 
Our proof must be completed by the demonstration that ¢ is not 
of the class X. This appears from a study of the errors of that 
class, some fifty according to Abbott’s statement.’ Of these the 
following appear in ¢: 


37, 1 situm ABTe’¢ *sinum CD VSP fina M 
8 et ABTe’¢ *ac CDVMS 
38, 4 G ATqua e? 4 ¢ quam™ B *quam quam (q;q;) CDVMS 
42,7 mansere ABTe*#HVMS *manserunt CD 
44, 1 ipse ATe’*¢HP ipsae B *ipso (ipo) CDVM * 
occeanum ABM occeanum Te’?VMS CDHB’ 


In two of these six cases, it may be after all that the reading of 
X is correct. At 37, 8 Schwyzer prefers et, and at 42, 7 Miillen- 
hoff, D. A. p. 480, adopts the amply attested mansere; and sup- 
posing either reading correct, it will not be rash to call the other 


1Op. cit. pp. 28-30. 

*% agrees with X in the following orthographical errors, which hardly need 
discussion : 14,8 ocio; 37, 25 ocium. 
21 
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reading an independent mistake in whatever manuscript it oc- 
curred. As for the other four mistakes, inasmuch as they occur 
not only in X but in the class E, which, as we have seen, is dis- 
tinct from ¢, we may safely assume either spontaneous errors in 
all three classes, or faulty variants transmitted from their com- 
mon archetype. At 38, 4 any scribe might have been guilty of 
an haplography with g q before him ; the writer of B has emended 
such an error into quamvis. At 44, 1 more than one copyist 
might have forced ipso into agreement with the preceding civi- 
tates, while occeanum ‘and situm are doubtless mistakes of the 
archetype or of the first apographum.’ 

It thus appears that there is no direct connection between ¢ and 
the mistakes of X. If this is true of the entire class, we can argue 
a fortiori that it is true of either of the manuscripts in this class ; 
and, in fact, I can find no coincidence whatsoever between ¢ and 
the peculiarities of either Aor B. Incontrast, we may glance once 
more at the far more numerous and significant errors common to 
@and Y. The above evidence, I believe, warrants the conclu- 
sion that the archetype of ¢ and the other manuscripts of its group 
is‘a member of the class Y, and not of either X or E. 

What shall we say, then, of the correct readings preserved by 
¢@ X and, in most cases, E but not found in either C or D? 
The list, which includes 35 cases, is as follows :? 


3, 13 hodieque H VMS} hodie 
4, 2 populos VMS] populis 
5 quamquam BT@¢ quaq3 S q q (al. tang zz marg.) Aqq 
V,] tamq3 M 


1In case E and AB have no derived archetype in common, but go back in- 
dependently to the first apographum (Abbott p. 41 regards either development 
as possible) we are bound to assume independent mistakes, or else variants in 
the apographum. If, on the other hand, E and AB are different branches of 
one tradition from the apographum, their own archetype doubtless contained 
the errors. Then the question arises as to a possible connection between @ 
and their archetype. But since none of the other errors common to X and E 
and none of their individual errors appear in ¢, we may safely infer that the 
only significant cases here (37, I situm, 44, 1 occeanum) go back to variants 
(corrected mistakes) in the original apographum. 

2 The correct reading—that in Miillenhoff’s edition—stands first, is always 
found in AB¢, and unless otherwise stated, in T. The incorrect reading is 
always found in CD. We have already seen that two possible errors of X (37, 
8 et and 42, 7 mansere) are just as possibly correct. They might properly be 
included in the present list. 
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5, 7 eaeque Veeque TB eeque AgH heeq3 S] eatque C eatque 
D atq3M 
6, 14 coniuncto T¢8¢ (cuncto iz marg.) A] cuncto BHVMS 
(cduicto ss. C,)C concto D 
16 aestimanti ABS estimanti V extimanti T extimati ¢]* 
existimanti 
8, 3 precum] preco 
II, 3 pertractentur] praetractentur CV (p /o ptractétur) D 
12, 1 concilium MS] consilium S, 
13, 13 primus] primum C p™ D 
14, 2 adaequare AB adequare equare CD 
18, 11 aliquid] id Da C 
12 hoc] hec 
19, 9 invenerit AB®HV invenit T inven’it M invenitur S] 
inuenit 
25, 6 exequuntur] exequantur 
28, 13 commigraverint] comigraverunt 
29, 3 populus ABe*HV ppis ¢] populis T 
30, 12 romanae H romane B romane A¢@V] roe T roe D ratione 
19 propior ABT¢ proprior S (-pior H,) H] propiora VM 
33, 11 nihil ABT¢ nichil M michil (nihil corr. S,) S] nil 
34, 1 Angriuarios AT angrinarios B augrivarios M 


augrinarios S agriuarios ¢] anguiarios D anguarios C 
35, 5 obtenditur AT¢VS obtendit M optenditur B] obtendere 
6 sinuetur AB@MS (sinat iz marg.) THV] sinatur 
13 assequuntur ABT¢ assequatur M adsequunt V] asse- 
quantur S 
40, 9 populis ABT pplios ¢] propriis 
41, 7 passim HV] passim et 
43, 1 Osi Buri ABT (Siburi zz marg.) H (Siburi zz marg. 
V,) V (al. Siburi 7 marg.S,) S osiburi ¢M] Osi Burii 
2 Quadorumque MS] om. HV qdorumque 
44, 4 frontem MS,] fronte S 
8 non M] nec CD nisi (non corr. S,) S 
45, 5 formasque HVMS fortunaq3 ¢] formas 
I9 gignat HV] gignit 


1See Abbott p. 25. I include this reading here, and likewise 34,1; 39, 3; 
40,9; 43,1; 45,5, since ¢although in some aspect erroneous in these places, 
avoids the particular mistake committed by CD. 
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32 exundant] exudant D exsudant TC 
37 differunt S differt T] differuntur CDH differunt (~de/. 
V.) V differiit M 
46, 28 corpora MSV] et corpora T e* CD.’ 


How are we to explain this array of good readings? The 
general answer would be that they are the result of contamination, 
they were copied from X into a Y text. This is the method by 
which Wiinsch has reduced to the ranks the Hummelianus, the 
Vindobonensis, the Monacensis, the Stuttgartiensis, the Parisinus 
—yes, the Harvard manuscript is already thrown out of the count 
along with that nestful of corrupt copies which Miillenhoff, too, 
considers of no value for the construction of the text. 

If @ presents a contaminated text, it should bear some of the 
marks of contamination. B is an example of a text in process of 
contamination; in this manuscript a number of readings, cited by 
Miillenhoff as 8, have been written in from a manuscript of the 
Y class. Ifa copy of B in its present state had been made in the 
fifteenth century, it would doubtiess offer a contaminated text, 
now retaining the variants of 8 as glosses, now substituting them 
for the original text, now transforming that text into a gloss. In 
the Parisinus we find this process completed; we see illustrated 
here all the grades of alteration which we have imagined would 
appear ina copy of B+ 8. The manuscript is surely contami- 
nated, as Wiinsch declares it to be. The archetype of P and its 
companion codex, the Venetus, was a manuscript of the Y class, 
strikingly similar to D at many points. Wiinsch’ cites enough 
of them to prove his case; the reader may compare also the fol- 
lowing coincidences in error. 12, 5 palude] plaude D p. aude 
(a letter erased after p and | added after a by a later hand) P; 
22, 9 reconciliandis] reconciliatis DP Ven.; inimicis] inimicitijs 
DP Ven.; 28, 20 Triboci] treboci DPVen.; 35, 12 virium] virium 
precipuum DPVen.; 40, 17 tunc] item DPVen.; 43, 25 feralis] ferti- 


1In the following 13 instances, ¢ agreeing with X corrects the orthography 
of CD. Again I have omitted cases of ae and oe. 9, 10 consecrant] consa- 
crant; 16, 13 onerant] honerant; 25, 5 officia] offitia T; 27, 4 equus] equis T 
equs Ce? eq D; 30, 8 sollertiae A sollertie ¢] solertiae BT ; 33, 1 Tencteros 
ABT tenteros 9] thencteros D thenctéros C; 34, 13 sanctiusque ABT sanctius 
¢] santiusque ; 43, I marcomanorum ABT marcomannoy ¢] Marchomannorum; 
45,8 litore] littore ; hostis] hostes ; 18 litore] littore AT ; 23 sucum A] succum 
TB; 32 litora B] littora AT. 

2 Herm. p. 53. 
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lis DP; 44, 10 in] neque DPVen.’ In spite of this striking con- 
cordance, the archetype of the Parisinus and the Venetus was in 
all probability not copied from D, since the following mistakes 
and omissions in D—I select a few from the opening chapters— 
apparently do not occur in those manuscripts.? 2, 5 orbe] ore 
D ; 13 conditoresque] conditorisque P Ven. conditoris D; 15 e] 
om. D; 5,4 ferax] om. D; 7 eaeque] eatq. D; 6, 20 centeni 
(centerni P)...numerus] 0m. D. This archetype of the Parisi- 
nus and the Venetus, thus closely akin to D, but not copied 
from it, was then engrafted with various readings from a codex 
of E (not as Wiinsch says AB) family. 

This situation is plain, first, from a number of E variants that 
appear as glosses above the text on the margin of P and Ven. 
Examples are: 13, 4 vel pater vel propinqui A B] ul ipsi (ipsi e”) 
ut propinqui (vel pt added in margin T*) T uel pater uel propin- 
quus CD (al. uel ipsi propinqui zz margin) P (uel ipsi uel pro- 
pinqui zz margin) Ven. 18, 19 sic vivendum, sic pereundum*® B 
(al. sic uiuentes sic parientes 7x margin)| P sic uiuentes (viuétes 
e”) sic parientes (pariétes e*) T; 22, 1 e somno CD (al. enim) P] 
enim somno AB (al. e) Ven. ‘N* somno T eni sompno e’; 24, 6 
spectantium BT] expectantium ACD) (1. spec- above the line) P; 
38, 13 innoxia] inopie D @ (innoxig zz margin) P Ven. innoxiae 
e* innoxie ABTC. It will be noticed that some of these variants 
agree with the text of AB: Wiinsch was justified from the 
material at his disposal in regarding the class X as the source of 
the inserted readings. But now that Abbott’s study of the 
Toletanus has made clear the main characteristics of the E class, 
we can see at a glance that all the above variants might have 
come from E, and that some of them, as 13, 4; 18, 19, could not 
have come from any other source. We may logically, therefore, 
call them all E variants. 


1 The above list is proof positive that the archetype of CD was written in or 
before 1464, the date of the Venetus. 

*It may be asserted that these deficiencies were corrected from the E manu- 
script. But the revision was by no means thorough-going. It failed to 
remedy such cardinal defects of CD as 3, 13 hodie; 6, 16 existimanti ; 10, 17 
hinnitus; 12, 1 consilium; 14, 2 equare; 30, 6 arcus; 38, 12 ligant; 41, 7 
passim et. 

5 We now have the form pereundum proved for the class Y. The various 
mistakes at this point go back to some rather unusual abbreviation in the 
archetype or the apographum. 
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Let us consider now a more violent sort of contamination. 
At 22, 1, it will be observed that while the E reading enim 
appears merely as a variant in the Parisinus, it has been sub- 
stituted in the text of the Venetus for e, which latter is degraded 
to the secondary position above the line. The same interchange 
is illustrated in both manuscripts at 39, 14 corpore] CD tempore 
in margin} T cf. AB tempore (corpore im margin) P Ven., while 
at 28, 25 collocati] ACD@ (conlocati) B collati Te? (collocati zz 
margin) P collocati (collati 72 margin) Ven. the transposition 
has been made in P but not in the Venetus. 

Finally, at certain places the new readirg has ousted the 
old for good and all. Such are 5, 21 affectione CDq] affectatione 
TAB affectacione e’ P; 6, 12 variare ACDq@] uarietate BP Ven. 
T (1 added above t III) e*?; 11, 10 nec ut iussi ABCD] ne iniussi 
T nec iniussi e? P nec iniussu Ven.: 18, 19 denuntiant BCD¢ de- 
niciant A] renuptiant (?) T renunctiat e* renuntiant P Ven.; 
25, 6 verberare ABCD] Verberant T Verberat e’ uerberare 
(al. rant 2x margin) P verbere (erare, erant ix margin) Ven.; 37, 
17 obiecerit ABC] obicit D obiecerat e? obiecerunt TP Ven. 

We may now review the process which the above facts clearly 
present. A manuscript of the CD type, closely akin to D but 
not copied from it, was provided with a set of variants from some 
codex of the E family. Two copies of such an improved text 
were independently made,’ possibly a third—a manuscript of 
Cesena—’ in which the variants were subjected to all the different 
treatments which one would imagine a priori possible, the two 
copies differing, naturally, at various points in their method 
of treatment. The resulting texts lie before us to-day in the 
Venetus and the Parisinus. As the former was written in 1464, 
the archetype of CD and that of the E manuscripts must date 
at least as early as that year. 

Here then we have a patent instance of what a contaminated 
text is like. Does the above description, I ask, correspond to 
what we find in the Harvard manuscript? Certainly no scholar 
of the Renaissance revised the text of ¢. It contains, as we have 
noted, several emendations, but these do not proceed from a 
learned brain; they are the kind the scribe makes when he drops 
asleep. They are not dangerous emendations—they will never 
be adopted by an editor. What indications are there that the 
text has been revised from one of the other classes? We have 


1See Wiinsch, Hermes p. 54. 2 Ibid. 
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noted that not an error which can positively be called peculiar to 
either X or E appears in ¢. This is an all-important point. 
Wiinsch' in his analysis of HVM and S, finds the fact suspicious 
that these codices ‘‘choose” from AB and CD precisely the read- 
ings that a scholar would choose to-day—the good ones. But, 
leaving these codices out of consideration for the moment, we 
should certainly expect to find a few mistakes taken over, if the 
Harvard manuscript were revised in this fashion. Abbott’ find- 
ing the same phenomena in T, draws the different conclusion 
that “it is inconceivable that a copyist or a scholar of the fifteenth 
century should have been able to choose correctly between two 
different readings in 80% of the cases before him”. If this argu- 
ment holds for T, it ought to hold for any manuscript presenting 
the same conditions. At least we should expect a few clear in- 
stances of inserted error in ¢, such as we find even among the not 
extensive array of readings added by 8 to B from a CD source.* 
Those are 15, 6 hebent, mira diversitate] habent (BMV (corr. V); 
hnt C¢) mira™ diversitate™ 8; 28, 6 divisas] diversas BD; 28, 
11 Aravisci] aranisci 8 ; 39, 12 parentia] patentia 8.‘ Error is 
still more noticeable in the variants selected for the archetype of 
the Parisinus and the Venetus. Mistakes are found in all but 
two of the thirteen altered passages quoted above, and others 
may be gleaned from Wiinsch’s collation. In contrast with such 
texts as these, the Harvard manuscript presents not one of the 
errors peculiar to either X or E. 

Something may be learned from a perusal of the variants given 
in ¢ or postulated by its text for its archetype. It is agreed on 
all hands that the ancient archetype or its first copy contained 
variant readings which account for some of the diversities in the 
existing manuscripts. Abbott gives a table (p. 33) showing the 
chief variants preserved by AB and T, and regards the tendency 
to retain such variants as one of the special excellencies of T. 
Now there are obviously two kinds of variants, one resulting from 


1 Diss. p. 120, 

2Op. cit. p. 30. Cf. also Reitzenstein, op. cit. pp. 313, 316. 

5 Millenhoff, D. A. p. 64. 

* Millenhoff ibid. prefers to call 15,6 and 39,12 emendations. 15, 6 is clearly 
such, not so certain is the other case, while 28, 6 and 28, 11 came plainly from 
the CD text. In fact, the emendation at 15,6 may have been already in ’s 
original, since 4abent which appears in various manuscripts, may well have 
been there. 
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the preservation of the archetype’s reading,’ the other due to 
contamination between two branches of descendants from the 
archetype. The former is illustrated by T and A, the latter by P 
and Ven. Let us examine, then, the character of the variants in @. 

We may note, first of all, that certain of the good readings ing 
not given by CD’ may be due to the preservation of variants 
neglected by those manuscripts. The following are cases in 
point: 4, 5 quamquam. Here S and ¢ take the correct, but 
CDM the incorrect variant. V, also, follows the mistaken form, 
but V,, a manuscript of the same character as the archetype of 
V,' adds quamquam. At 6, 14, only AT¢ and 8 are correct, the 
testimony of the last source being important, as it assists @ in 
proving the right reading for Y. The incorrect variant cuncto, 
reported by A, is followed by all the other manuscripts, appearing 
as concto in D. At 35,6, CD again take the incorrect variant 
sinatur, m has the correct sinmuetur with ABMS, while THV 
preserve the double form from the archetype. There remain 
three important cases which | have not yet cited. The first is 39, 1 
Semnones H Semnone ¢ Semones (Sennones written in the margin 
II Semnones written above the line III) e? (Semnones zz m.) TV 
(-nones corr. S,) S (t Sefones above the line (A senones B 
Semones CD (Semores evased) M. Here the incorrect form in 
ABCD derives from the wrong variant. The right form is given 
by HS, III, and (the essential part) by ¢, while TV have retained 
the double reading. A noticed it, but made a mistake in copying 
it (cf. II,), while it is hard to say whether B intended to insert 
the superscribed m or to substitute it for z. Another significant 
reading is 40, 5 Suardones ¢8H: Suarines ABCDe?’ (Suar- 
dones zz m.) TV suarmes seu suardones (suardones zx m. S,) 
S Smarines M. The unquestionably right reading Suardones 
doubtless accompanied Suarines in the archetype,* but ABCD 
all select the wrong variant. ¢ is correct with H,S, (a manuscript 
of the HV type®) and 8, here again an important source for Y, 
while TVS give the double reading. Lastly, we may compare 
45, 8: Sueuici ¢ S (suionici zz m.) B Seuici BM (Sueuici 7” m.) 


1Some of these doubtless were not in the archetype, but merely in the first 
copy of the archetype, the readings of which at various points had been first 
misunderstood and then corrected. 

2See the list at p. 314, above. See Wiinsch, Diss., p. 74 f. 

*Millenhoff, D. A., p. 85f.; Abbott, p. 36; Reitzenstein, p. 314. 

5 See Winsch, Diss. p. 109. 
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T Saeuici (sueuici written above the line III) e* (i sueuici 
above the line B (suevicizz m.)V Saeuici D (i sueuici ss. C,)C. 
No manuscript has the correct Suebici, but ¢, S, C, and, again, 8 
have sueuici, BMCD seuici (07 saeuici) and TAV the double set. 
Incidentally, if this practise is virtue in T and A, why not in V 
and S as well? To turn now from the assuredly correct read- 
ings, various of the mistakes, or doubtful readings in ¢ not 
found in CD, become clear if the testimony of the variants in T 
and A be invoked. Compare Abbott’s tables (p. 33) and col- 
lation for the following cases: 26, 7 laborare; 36, 9 aduersarios ; 
38, 16 armantur—which may be correct; 39, 3 statuto; 4 nois; 
41, 2 proprior HVM; 45, 5 eorum. This last, according to 
Miillenhoff,? is the reading of the ancient manuscript, while 
deorum is merely a conjecture of its discoverer. 

The above readings, both false and true, owe their existence 
in ¢ to variants in the archetype or its first copy. Now let us 
consider the variants in ¢ itself. There are only three of them, 
all in the same hand as the text. 1, 10 Abnobae] arnobe (al 
arbone zz m.) @ cf. AT; 2,12 Tuisconem] Tyisconem (af tir- 
sonem p tuisman [tuisinan?]) @ cf A; 8,11 Albrunam (aurima 
[at albrima]) @ cf AT. This, then, is the character of the 
variants in ¢. They fall short of the number preserved in A 
and T, but several readings in @ are derived from these latter, 
while the variants present accord with those in A and T. At 
2,12 @ gives three forms for the proper name, whereas A has 
but one variant and T none at all. Those are not the kind of 
double readings that we have noted in the Venetus and the 
Parisinus. 

If, now, the reader will glance at the list of good readings not 
in CD but preserved in ¢,* he will observe that with a very few 
exceptions those which accord with AB are likewise found in T. 
The only exceptions * are: 


29, 3 populus AB¢ Rd e’] populis TCD 
45, 32 exundant AB¢ Rd e’] exudant D exsudant TC 
46, 28 corpora ABg] et corpora T Rd e*? CD 


The first two of these readings contain easy slips that might 
well have occurred independently, and the testimony of e’, which 


1See Reitzenstein, p. 316, n. 10. 
2Op. cit , p. 69. 5 Above, p. 46. 
*On 30, 12, which might possibly be considered here, see below, p. 59. 
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we may safely infer from Roediger’s careful collation, and o 
Rd, verified by Professor Warren, proves that they did. The 
third case in view of the concurrent testimony of T, e? and Rd, can 
hardly belong in the category of spontaneous error. But since, 
with this exception, a manuscript of the E class might have 
contained all the good readings considered in our list at p. 314, it 
is just as reasonable to look for their source in EasinX. To 
which source shall we turn? Doubtless to neither. Doubtless 
not to their common archetype—in case there existed an inter- 
mediate link between X and Eand the apographum.’ Inasmuch 
as @ shows no significant concordance with the characteristic 
mistakes of either class, and as its variants reveal no trace of 
contamination, strict logic forces the conclusion that its good 
readings come not from X or from E, but from the archetype of Y. 

Another glance at the list of these readings will reveal the fact 
that most of those not already discussed are of a very simple 
character—populis for populos, excitatio for exercitatio, exequan- 
tur for exequuntur—blunders that occur in the best of texts. 
More serious mistakes are 5, 7 eaeque] eatque C (confusion of 
e and #) eatque D (an attempt to emend this slip); 8, 3 precum] 
preco; 14, 2 adaequare] equare (possibly ad was written above 
the line); 18, 11 aliquid] 4 Cid D (apparently the original had an 
unusual abbreviation for aliquid) ; at 30, 12 the archetype must 
have read romanae, it seems to me, despite Miillenhoff’s later 
views’. The apographum may have abbreviated roe, possibly 
with the fuller form added above the line, on second thought, 
for the sake of clearness. Whether this was done or not, a scribe 
of the fifteenth century could expand r6ée into romane or ratione at 
will. I may add here three cases of error in CD which have not 
concerned us before. The first in 34, 2 Chasuarij ¢ HMS] 
Thasuarii A Te’ tasuarii B Chasudrii D occasuarii C. Here the 
correct form Chasuarii passed down in ¢ HMS, D making an 
easy confusion of a and d, hence Chasudrii, while C prefixes a 
syllable—possibly for ac, an incorporated mistake for the preced- 
ing et. AB and T either independently mistake c for t—a per- 
fectly possible occurrence—or as Reitzenstein suggests,’ the arche- 
type already had ch, a mistaken correction. The second case 
is 37, 16: et ipsepHVM] et ipso et ipse ADTCD in ips et ipe S. 


1See above, p. 46, n. 2. 
A. p. 411. Furneaux in his recent text adheres to Romanae. 


3 Op. cit., p. 314. 
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Here the copyist of the ancient manuscript either committed or 
reproduced a natural blunder (ipse assimilated to the sound of 
the preceding amisso or the following Pacoro) and may or may 
not have emended the error by placing dots beneath et ipso—or 
perhaps he failed to copy this sign of correction. Most manu- 
scripts reproduce all the words. ¢@HVM, not necessarily emend- 
ing, but possibly following the instructions of the copyist who 
made the blunder, are careful to avoid it. The third case, a 
striking one, is 38,12. Here ABT are correct with religatur, 
while CD give ligant.. The origin of this error seems explained 
by the reading in @RbfF’ ne legant (Rb zz marg. c° relegant). 
Starting with re ligat or Tligat (cf. S as reported by Miillenhoff 
D. A. p. 77), in which the initial y perhaps resembles an 2, we 
find two classes of the manuscripts, X and E, rightly including 
the superscribed—or detached—syllable and rightly interpret- 
ing the abbreviation.” But in the manuscripts outside these 
classes, we find that all resolve at into ant, some, as H MS, 
reproduce re correctly, while others as V and the archetype 
of CD, omit the syllable, perhaps because unintelligible. But 
the copyist of the archetype of @ with ne legant reproduced 
what he thought he found. In short, these places, where C 
and D are together in error, do not point back to an arche- 
type hopelessly corrupt, which would need restoratives from 
some alien source; they postulate rather an original containing 
in itself the explanation of most of the readings, false and true, 
which appear in its descendants. 

Though I believe the foregoing facts furnish sufficient proof, 
we may now definitely exclude AB as a possible source for ¢, by 
the consideration that in certain places ¢ is correct where both 
CD and AB goastray. These places are: 


19, 5 abscisis ¢ TSV ] abscissis M adcisis A accisis BC accissis D 

28, 7 hercyniam ¢8Te’] hercuniam (y added above u V,) V 
Hircyniam A hircyniam (y /vom i) B lircina CD 
Hercynam C, 


Here belong also the variants discussed above at p. 320; 39, 1 
Semnones, 40, 5 Suardones, 45, 8 Sueuici. 


1Massmann’s readings are probably correct here, as Professor Warren has 
verified that of Rb. 

2At least according to Miillenhoff’s text. But many will approve Fur- 
neaux’s preference for religant. - 
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I cannot point to so many clear cases where ¢ is right with 
AB against TCD or right alone against all these manuscripts, 
but the following at least call for mention. 


34, 2 Chasuarij. See p. 322. This would be a clear case if 
Reitzenstein did not report the correct form for p. Still 
it is yet to be proved that p is an unadulterated 
specimen of the E class. Rd has thua thosuarii. 

37, 16 et ipse. See p. 322. 

46, 28 uoltusque corpora. See p. 321 f. 


How are we to account for these good readings, few though 
they be, of which some are not in E, others are not in AB, and 
none are in CD? Are they the conjectures of the scribe who 
emends merita to inclita, Dulcubuni to Dulciboni? We might 
claim them for some humanist who interfered with the tradition 
before it reached the copyist of the archetype of @ and its 
associates—but such a corrector, if we do not desert the evidence 
immediately at hand, is poetically imagined rather than logically 
deduced. Shall we call these readings the lucky errors of a 
stupid scribe? I should hesitate, once more, to put faith in any 
good reading found only in the present text, but the instances 
cited receive the report of other manuscripts—outside the magic 
circle, to be sure,of AB and CD. But we need not devote 
further discussion to these few cases. The fact is plain that ¢, 
though full of individual error, has none of the characteristic 
mistakes of either X or E, and shows no traces of contamination 
or of learned emendation. I do not hesitate, therefore, to regard 
the group of which ¢ is a member as an important source for the 
text of Y. 

Supposing that we had no other manuscripts of the Y class but 
CD and 4, the latter codex would assist the other two in exalting 
their archetype considerably above that of A and B. The 
mistakes of AB, according to Abbott’s calculation.? excluding 
the 4o errors of the archetype,* would amount to 49; those of 


1% gives a correct orthography with A or B against TCD in the following 
cases (see p. 316, n. 1) 25,5 officia; 27, 4 equus; 30, 8 sollertiae; 45, 18 litore, 
23 sucum, 32 litora. In the following, ¢, agreeing with some other manu- 
script, corrects the orthography of ABCDT; 39, 13 adicit MV; 45, 6 adicit 
V; 26 clauduntur H ; 33 temptes HVM téptes S,. 

2Op. cit., p. 30. 

3 Ibid., p. 24—a list from which we now may strike 37, 16 (?); 39,13; 45,6; 
45, 33, and at 45, 5 replace deorum by eorum. 
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CD, to 51. To this list we might make certain additions from 
the cases discussed above at p. 43, and from it make certain 
deductions of doubtful cases ; the resulting proportions, however, 
would remain substantially the same, and justify Miillenhoff’s 
vigorous avowal,’ “ dass nur ein ausgesuchter Querkopf sich bei 
der Feststellung des Textes auf Bb (= X) gegen Cc (= Y) als 
verderbt und interpoliert steifen kann”. But since now with the 
help of ¢ we may erase from this tradition some forty of the 
blunders of CD—counting in a few corrections of ABCD and of T 
as well—the classes are no longer onthe same plane. X musters 
something over fifty errors, Y has now about fifteen. The former 
class still presents more variants than the latter, but counting 
those added by ¢ and those to which its readings take us back, 
we find fully half of the cases included in Abbott’s table (p. 33) 
now represented in Y.”_ Finally, I may add that the correct title 
of the work may be given only by the class Y. I do not wish to 
raise again this much disputed question, except to point out that 
the title cited by Pier Candido Decembrio*® from what may be 
the ancient archetype itself is De Origine et situ Germanie. 
This form appears, so far as I can ascertain, only in C and ¢. 
¢ differs from C in not interpolating a praenomen for the author.‘ 
If the class Y can receive such assistance from an apparently 
unpromising manuscript like ¢, perhaps we may hope that some 
evidence may yet be garnered from those codices, which, since the 
publication of Wiinsch’s dissertation, have played little part in 
the textual criticism of the Germania—H, V, M and S. The 
permanent value of Wiinsch’s thorough and methodical treatise 
consists in his proof that all extant codices of the Germania de- 
pend on the “apographum Henochianum”’, that there is no sepa- 
rate tradition directly descended from the ancient manuscript, 
unalloyed with Italian perversions, and represented, as Holder 
believed, by the Hummelianus. But this point accepted, 
Wiinsch’s further estimate of the Hummelianus and the other 
manuscripts may now be examined afresh. Unless further 
proof can be brought that any or all of them show evidence 
of contamination as marked as in the Parisinus and the Venetus, 
they may be accepted as trustworthy representatives of the text. 


1D. A., p. 69. Cf. also Wiinsch, Diss., p. 124. 

*Cf. Millenhoff’s remarks, op. cit. pp. 68, 72. 

’See Sabbadini in Rivista di Filologia, rgor, p. 262. 
*See Miillenhoff, D. A., p. 99. 
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That they are in essence of the Y type is shown by Wiinsch.’ 
That they do not concord in important details with the char- 
acteristic mistakes of X or E is obvious from a glance at 
Wiinsch’s collations, and his lists on pages 43 f., and 116 ff. 
The variants which they preserve do not suggest contamination 
but seem rather of the nature of those in Aand T. The above 
statements are based on general impressions, not on a thorough 
study of those manuscripts; perhaps further examination might 
prove one or more of them contaminated. Yet since Wiinsch’s 
chief argument for contamination—the presence of both AB and 
CD readings—loses its point after the establishment of the Class 
E (which Wiinsch accepts) and the reconstruction of the Class 
Y (if my present reasoning gain approval), then these rejected 
codices at least deserve a fresh examination. 

Thus far I have made only casual reference to Miillenhoff’s 
later discussion of the manuscripts of the Germania in his Deut- 
sche Altertumskunde IV (1900) pp. 63 ff. Miillenhoff there 
reacted completely from the prevalent tendency to find contami- 
nation everywhere except in AB and CD, recognized the defi- 
ciencies of these classes, and sought to establish two more, which 
he called D and E. He called attention to Vaticanus 4498, a 
manuscript closely related to CD, but, since it lacks many of their 
errors, an important source for reconstructing this branch of the 
tradition. He likewise estimated correctly the merits as well 
as the defects of the group to which ¢ belongs, but concluded 
that its testimony is not needed.’ 

Here certainly are sketched the lines along which future criti- 
cism of the text of the Germania should proceed. But Miillen- 
hoff divined his classes rather than established them. After 
Abbott’s study of the Toletanus, we may regard the class E as 
fixed, though the examination of R’, Rd, Re and Reitzenstein’s 
p may help define its minor characteristics more exactly, but 
Miillenhoft’s class D cannot be accepted on faith, or, granting 
this class, his inclusion of Vaticanus 4498 in the CD group and 
not in D—in a word, the line of demarcation between the classes 
Cand D is not clearly drawn. I have therefore not appealed to 
the authority of Miillenhoft’s later views until now, seeking first to 
establish in a special case the general attitude to the so-called 
contaminated manuscripts, which underlies his new classification 


1 Diss. pp. 78, 120. 2 Cf. above p. 37. 
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There is a further possibility to consider. I have treated @ 
thus far as descended from the same original as CD, inasmuch as 
both are members of the class Y. This is a warrantable proce- 
dure, so long as we have to reckon only with AB, CD and the E 
manuscripts. What is proved is that ¢ is not AB and not E; of 
the three groups just named, therefore, it is obviously most nearly 
related to CD and can be used to reconstitute the text of that 
group. But if now we may appeal to the Hummelianus, the 
Stuttgartiensis, and the other manuscripts exiled by Wiinsch, 
new problems arise. Here, too, if we may trust Miillenhoff’s 
intuitions and our own, are manuscripts not AB and not E and 
not contaminated. What are their relations to CD, ¢ and to 
each other? It may be that all are descended from the same 
copy of the original apographum, and represent, therefore, dif- 
ferent branches of one class Y. Yet it may be that these branches 
gp back independently to the apographum. We have proved 
rather their diversity from AB and E than their concordance with 
one another. Forexample, Miillenhoff, in discussing S, declares’ 
that since this manuscript agrees with CD at 9, 3 Herculem ac 
Martem and in the position of 25, 9-14, “‘so bedarf es weiter 
keines Beweises dass sie zur zweiten Handschriftenclasse gehort 
und mit cg (= CD) von derselben Grundhandschrift abstammt”’. 
But this means merely that S avoids characteristic mistakes of 
AB. We need accurately defined lists of these characteristic mis- 
takes to distinguish the different branches of the tradition. Ab- 
bott is right, it seems to me, in admitting at least the possibility 
that the E manuscripts, though closely related to B, descend not 
from an intermediate archetype of X and E, but from the apo- 
graphum itself. Further investigation may prove more than one 
direct tradition among the manuscripts outside AB and E. So 
our conclusion that ¢ is of the same class with CD—though the 
only one warranted by our present knowledge of the facts—must 
be stated provisionally. 

Perhaps external indications may help determine the pedigree 
of the different groups of manuscripts. Wiinsch has suggested 
a promising clue in the fact that certain codices are connected in 
different ways with Aeneas Sylvius, Pope Pius II, whose letter to 
Martin Mayer, dated February 1, 1458, is the first document after 
the rediscovery of the Germania to show the influence of that 


1D. A. p. 76. 
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work.! Wiinsch’? shows that the Stuttgart codex is doubtless 
related to the copy made for Pope Pius, both because it contains 
the Liber Augustalis of Rambaldi, continued to 1457 by Aeneas 
Sylvius himself, and because the text of the Germania has certain 
readings which appear in the treatise written to Martin Mayer. 
Wiinsch also points out*® that two of the little group to which @ 
belongs—the Laurentianus and the Angelicus—contain the Elegy 
of Franciscus Aretinus on Pius II, and the same scholar’s transla- 
tion of the letters of Diogenes, with a poetical introduction ad- 
dressed likewise to the Pope. In both the manuscripts these 
works stand after the Germania. Now ¢; as we have seen, con- 
tains the Liber Augustalis—although without the additions of 
Pius [I—and it also shows the following coincidences with signi- 
ficant readings of the Stuttgart manuscript: 11, 9 diem] dum 
@ da S; 20, 12 hunc] ht ¢ habet S; 22, 2 calida] calida 
aqua; 14 adhuc] ad hoc; 28, 16 affectationem] affectionem ; 29, 
15 ipso] ipse ¢ ipe S; 40, 18 satiatam] sacrata ¢ sacrata S; 45, 3 
in ortum edurat] in ortu sedurat ¢ in ortu se durat S; 46, 1 Peu- 
cinorum] Prucinorum ¢ PRutinorum S; 3 Peucini] prugini ¢ 
prutiniS. These readings alone show that there must be some 
further connection between the archetypes of S and the manu- 
scripts with which ¢ belongs. That the latter is not copied from 
the former is plain from the omissions in S, such as 23, 7 haud 
minus facile; 30, 5 simul; 46, 25 securi adversus deos, and the 
list of mistakes given by Wiinsch.* The importance of recover- 
ing or reconstructing the text which lay before Aeneas Sylvius in 
1458 needs no further emphasis.° If the group of which ¢ is a 
member can contribute to that end, it will acquire, despite its 
many mistakes, something more than the temporary importance 
I have tried to prove for it as an auxiliary to CD. The arche- 
type of this group is of early date, since the Angelicus, the worst 
of the lot, was written in 1466. With this archetype, it would 
seem, we have now to compare that of the Stuttgart manuscript, 
which also was written in or before 1466, and which presents a 
much purer text than ¢. 


1See Voigt, Wiederbelebung d. klass. Alt. I p. 256, note. 

? Diss. p. 120. 3 Hermes, p. 56. * Diss. p. 114. 

5Cf. Lehnerdt, Hermes XXXIII (1898) p. 502. Lehnerdt also shows 
(p. 503) that V belongs in the circle of MSS connected with Pius II, since it 
was written (in 1466), for his friend Johann Hinderbach, Bishop of Trent. 

6 Massmann, p. 17 (Rf). Tagmann, op. cit. p. 19, thinks that F may have 
been written shortly before 1464. 
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The most immediately pressing problems, therefore, in the 
textual criticism of the Germania are first, it seems to me, the 
determination of the archetype of ¢ and its kindred texts, and 
then a comparison of this archetype with the Stuttgartiensis. 
Perhaps Miillenhoff’s construction of a Class D may prove good 
divination after all; and perhaps Alfred Holder, whose gentle 
courtesy to his opponents has been as conspicuous in the present 
controversy as in all his scholastic relations, may find editors of 
the Germania paying more attention to the Hummelianus than 
of late.’ 


HarvarpD UNIVERSITY. 


E, K. RAND. 


1If future research can establish more definitely than at present the classes 
and sub-classes of the Germania MSS and correlate these with the tradition 
of the Dialogus and Suetonius’ De grammaticis et rhetoribus, more light will 
be thrown on the nature of the ancient archetype. One fact may be noted 
now concerning the archetype of D. At 28,14 we have in this manuscript 
the peculiar mistake, olim ruli. Evidently olim stood at the end of the line. 
The scribe, then, by mistake’ ‘skipped a line, and started off with ruli, the 
latter part of Nervii (the MSS have Neruli), 1. 16, which thus must have 
headed the second line below. This gives us 74 letters and spaces for two lines, 
or 37 foraline. Fortunately the scribe makes the same kind of slip in two 
other places. At 24, I, cetu spectaculorum, he began again the line he had 
just finished (38 letters and spaces), and at 24, 11, iuvenior de corpore 
contédat he went back a line (73 letters and spaces for two lines). "We must 
allow something, of course, for abbreviations, but the above facts show pretty 
exactly the length of line in the archetype of D—something to bear in mind 
if it should seem necessary to derive some other MS immediately from that 
archetype. 
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Virgils Epische Technik. Von RICHARD HEINZE. Leipzig, 
B. G. Teubner, 1903. 8vo, pp. viii, 487. 


In consideration of the present tendency of philology in the 
direction of minute investigation of special phases of a subject, 
Professor Heinze’s book with its largeness of scope and catho- 
licity of treatment is a contribution, as unique as it is substantial, 
to our present knowledge of Virgil’s masterpiece. There are 
many fields of philological endeavor in which works of this syn- 
thetic character might be expected as the logical sequence of a 
long series of elaborate dissertations; and it must be conceded 
that a great many of these dissertations find their sole reason for 
being in the assumption that they are parts, albeit small], of a 
mighty whole, which will be constructed in due time, when some 
master mind looms large upon a startled world. But curiously 
enough Heinze’s book deals with a subject in which surprisingly 
little detailed work has been done. The technique of pre-Vir- 
gilian narrative, whether in prose or in poetry, has been but 
superficially examined, and the results are of the most meagre 
character. Of the writers who have dealt with Virgil some, like 
Pliiss (Vergil und die Epische Kunst), Sabbadini (il primitivo 
disegno dell’ Eneide), and Bethe (Vergilstudien, Rhein. Mus. 
XLVI, 511 ff.), have treated subjects similar to Heinze’s, but it 
is only here and there that he shows indebtedness to them. The 
great majority of Virgil specialists have helped him only in- 
directly. The work is his own, and the bibliographical bogy 
justly plays a strictly subordinate réle. 

The book is an interpretation of the Aeneid from a technical 
point of view. Professor Heinze is concerned with the poem 
only in so far as it is a product of conscious art, and his aim is to 
make clear the principles of that art. While in his exposition he 
is sometimes compelled to touch upon such themes as Virgil’s 
personality, his political views, and the general tendencies of his 
age, these questions are only incidental to his main subject. 
Matters oflanguage and of verse-structure are passed over entirely. 

Of the two parts into which the work is divided, the first (pp. 
I-232) contains a technical analysis of the whole poem with the 
exception of the sixth book, which is omitted in order to pre- 
vent any duplication of Norden’s work. The analysis, which 
follows the order of the events and not the order of the books, is 
carried through under the following heads: Ilions Fall, Die Irr- 
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fahrten des Aeneas, Dido, Wettspiele, and Aeneas in Latium. In 
each of these chapters Heinze describes the problem which con- 
fronted the poet, and reconstructs, so far as it is possible, the rea- 
sons which led him to the solution which he finally adopted. The 
second part of the book (pp. 235-480) is a highly elaborate re- 
capitulation of the results of the detailed analysis, treated sys- 
tematically in a series of chapters on Die Methode des Schaffens, 
Erfindung, Darstellung, Komposition, and Ziele. 

Heinze’s discussions of the different aspects of his subject 
abound in suggestive comments and far-reaching interpretation. 
Even theories that are not original with him gain new life from 
his spirited treatment. But in such abundance of material it is 
difficult for a reviewer to single out those points which will best 
serve to give an adequate idea of the book. The first chapter, 
for example, Ilions Fall (pp. 1-80), contains, besides introductory 
matter, technical analyses of Virgil’s version of the story of the 
wooden horse, of his account of the sack of the city, and of the 
departure of the Trojan refugees. Of the substance of these only 
a brief summary can be given. 

A notable passage is that in which Heinze points out how 
singularly well-adapted to Virgil’s peculiar genius the subject 
was. The fall of Troy had been a favorite theme of poets and 
artists for centuries. It had been treated in early epic, in lyric, 
in classical drama, and in Hellenistic poetry. It had been paint- 
ed or carved in countless works of art. It was known of all 
whom any poem of the Augustan age would reach, and it was 
for precisely this reason that Virgil was attracted to it. His 
literary ambitions, his best hopes of achievement did not lie 
along the lines of invention or originality, but of excellence in 
some such familiar field as this; and as a matter of fact there is 
no part of his work in which he attains a greater height of artis- 
tic merit than here. 

The question at once arises, did Virgil include this in his work 
solely or mainly because it was a subject which attracted him, 
and in which he saw that he could do effective work? Or is it 
an essential part of his epic? Heinze does not leave us in doubt 
as to his opinion. He believes that its inclusion is not simply 
technically justifiable, but is even necessary to the unity of the 
poem. That it is technically justifiable will be conceded by all. 
The transfer of the Trojan Penates to a new site occupies an 
important place in the traditional versions of the story, and this 
in itself is enough to establish a connection between the city 
that had been and the city that was to be. The events of Troy’s 
last night had accordingly a much stronger claim for a place in 
the Aeneid’ than they could ever have had for a place in the 
Odyssey. But Heinze overstates the case when he says that 
Virgil was obliged to include the story of the city’s fall (p. 3, 
‘also musste die Iliupersis in das Gedicht aufgenommen werden’) 
because it was on that occasion that Aeneas was charged with 
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the mission of transporting the Penates. We may reasonably 
ask the source of the obligation. Does Heinze mean that the 
poet was compelled by the unanimity or even by a preponder- 
ance of the traditional versions to make the last night of Troy 
the time of the imposition of this task upon Aeneas? So far 
as we know the versions of the story accessible to Virgil, this 
was not so. In reality, the only instructions bearing on the 
Penates which Aeneas receives in the second book are given to 
him by Hector’s ghost (II, 293, sacra suosque tibi commendat 
Troia Penates), and this scene Heinze himself in another part of 
his book (p. 240) ascribes to Virgil’s own invention. 

Our author makes some especially suggestive remarks in ex- 
plaining Virgil’s technique in putting the story into the mouth 
of Aeneas. He begins by pointing out that we have here some- 
thing much more than a mere imitation of the narrative of 
Odysseus. The two cases are indeed very different. The ad- 
ventures narrated by Odysseus were for the most part his own, 
and so could be described by him without much danger of vio- 
lating the unities of time and place. But Virgil undertook the 
task of crowding into the experience of one man events which 
on any reasonable interpretation of the authorities must have 
taken place in many different parts of the city. He did this, as 
Heinze shows us, for the sake of the effectiveness that would 
come from concentration. Nor is there any doubt but that he 
has in the main attained his end. The interest in the narrative 
is sharply focused. That in a few passages he has failed to 
overcome entirely the difficulties of the situation and has made 
Aeneas recount as an eye-witness things which he could only 
have heard of later, does not detract appreciably from the gen- 
eral success of the method. 

The most serious difficulty which Virgil had to meet in the 
composition of the second book was the fact that he was com- 
pelled to show us the Trojans in defeat, and the Trojans are not 
only the heroes of his narrative, but also the ancestors of the 
Romans and in a sense identified with them. More than that, 
he had to describe their desertion of their city and the moving 
of the city’s gods. How tender a question this was with the 
Romans we know from more than one passage in Latin litera- 
ture. It comes out clearly, for example, in the famous speech 
of Camillus, Liv. V, 41 ff. Virgil fully realized the delicacy of 
his task. Yet he could not to any great extent simplify the 
problem by introducing new material, for the main lines of the 
story were too well-known. His only plan was to order his nar- 
rative in such a way that there would be no sign of weakness or 
cowardice on the part of the Trojans, and that their action in 
abandoning the ancient site would be fully justified. Heinze’s 
analysis shows how skilfully Virgil has done this. There were, 
it will be remembered, besides the ex post facto prophecy in 
the Iliad a number of versions of the circumstances of Aeneas’s 
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survival. The oldest of these, which was adopted by Sopho- 
cles in his Laocoon, represented Aeneas as withdrawing from 
the city before the final catastrophe; but this was rejected by 
Virgil because it did not show the Trojan in a sufficiently heroic 
light. The later form of the story, according to which Aeneas 
saved father and gods from the conquered city through the 
assistance of Venus, had certain features which suited Virgil’s 
purpose, but he could not adopt it because the supernatural 
element would have tended to depress Aeneas’s individual 
heroism. There were also, from Virgil’s point of view, serious 
objections to the version mentioned by Livy, I, 1. In this account 
Aeneas fell into the hands of the Greeks, but was spared by 
them because there was hospitium between him and Odysseus, 
and he had moreover made an effort to induce the Trojans to 
restore Helen. But Virgil could not represent his hero as 
accepting favors from the Greeks. In the version of Timaeus it 
was only the prominent place given to Aeneas’s pizefas that was 
adapted to the poet’s plan. Between the story of Hellanicus and 
that of Virgil there are more points of contact, but, just as we should 
expect, that part of the account of Hellanicus which dwells upon the 
defeat of the Trojans in the city is not incorporated in the Aeneid. 
Virgil’s method, therefore, of dealing with his sources was one of 
selection, of modification, even of manipulation. He had at all 
costs to save his hero’s face. The same purpose influenced to 
some extent the character of the new material, small as it was in 
amount, which he introduced. The ghost of Hector warns 
Aeneas that the destruction of the city has been decreed by fate. 
In making the apparition speak with such emphasis about the 
will of the fates, Virgil is endeavoring to make it clear that no 
human power could have saved the city, and that Aeneas in 
abandoning it was yielding not to the Greeks but to the insuper- 
able might of the gods. The implication is that only the bravest 
of the brave would have fought as Aeneas did. For in spite of 
the fact that it had been revealed to him that the city was doomed, 
he did not leave it till the spread of the conflagration proved the 
truth of Hector’s words. In keeping with this is the stress laid 
by the poet on the extent »f the zzcendium even early in the night 
(cf. vv. 310, 327, 329, 353. 374, etc.), which has no other pur- 
pose than to show how hopeless further resistance on the part of 
Aeneas would have been, and to justify his flight. It is noticeable 
that in the versions given by most of Virgil’s predecessors the 
Greeks did not set fire to the city until just before their departure. 
In the matter of the transportation of the gods, Virgil reduces the 
repulsive element by making the point that they had originally 
been established in Italy, and so they were not emigrating, but 
returning to their former home. 

In his second chapter, Die Irrfahrten des Aeneas (pp. 81-112), 
Heinze subscribes to the general opinion that the third book is 
far inferior to the second. He does not, however, think that its 
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inferiority is due to the fact that in it Virgil had to deal with a 
loosely connected series of adventures, while in the second his 
subject was a single catastrophe. The poetical possibilities of 
adventures of voyage have been too clearly established by the 
Odyssey to admit this argument. Indeed it is altogether likely 
that the similarity of this part of Virgil’s poem to the Odyssey 
has had a great deal to do with its indifferent success. It has 
suffered by comparison. Moreover, Virgil himself, although he 
has frequently dared to measure himself with Homer, in this 
case does not seem to have brought his usual spirit to the task. 
It will be remembered that this book was one of the last to be 
written. Furthermore, in his account of the fall of Troy he had 
before him the works of more than one poet; but of Aeneas’s 
wanderings there was a lamentable dearth of poetical versions. 
Material there was of course in abundance. There were many 
legends of settlements made and temples founded by Aeneas 
after his flight from Troy. Virgil did not have to invent adven- 
tures for his hero. His task was to give to the adventures which 
tradition assigned to his hero, or to a selected series of those 
adventures, a consistent motive and a reasonable degree of unity. 
The motive which he finally hit upon was the gradual revelation 
to Aeneas of the end of his wanderings: the Trojan leaves his 
native land on the strength of auguries which bid him seek a new 
home in a foreign country; this general intimation becomes 
more definite at Delos with the oracle’s reference to the antigua 
mater; in Crete he learns from the Penates that it is Italy that 
is meant; at the Strophades Celaeno prophesies the eating of 
the tables; in Buthrotum Helenus mentions the west coast of 
Italy, and reveals the import of the prodigy of the sow; it is he 
too who bids Aeneas consult the Sibyl at Cumae. So through 
successive stages Aeneas fares towards the fulfilment of his destiny. 
The third chapter (pp. 113-139) discusses the Dido episode 
from various points of view. That Virgil should have said some- 
thing about his hero’s love-affairs was, Heinze thinks, only to be 
expected in consideration of the parts played by Calypso and 
Circe in the story of Odysseus. Yet in his treatment of the sub- 
ject Virgil has not followed Homer. He has indeed departed 
more widely from early Greek epic here than in any other part 
of his poem. The detailed description of romantic love found no 
place in Homer. Enamoured divinities regret Odysseus’s depar- 
ture, but we do not find them portrayed as overwhelmed with 
grief. There is no especial poignancy of feeling indicated: 
Calypso shows a praiseworthy interest in Odysseus’s commis- 
sariat ; Circe very considerately tells him how he can best direct 
his course. In neither case do we hear anything of parting 
words. In Hellenistic poetry, however, the case was very dif- 
ferent. Apollonius’s portrayal of the passion of Medea has many 
features that are strikingly modern, and it was by such examples 
as this that Virgil was influenced. The presence of Hellenistic 
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influence here is significant of his attitude towards his literary 
predecessors. Speaking generally, he modelled his epic on that 
of Homer, but where later periods had developed new interests 
he was quick to take advantage of them and to incorporate them 
in his work. Yet not without discrimination. He was, for ex- 
ample, careful in the last interview between Dido and Aeneas to 
refrain from that excessive elaboration of detail which he re- 
cognized as belonging to epyllion rather than to epic. Other- 
wise epic dignity would have been quickly submerged in a some- 
what gruesome sentimentality. There are other features also in 
which Virgil’s method differs essentially from that of the Hel- 
lenistic erotic poets. With the latter love at first sight, without 
preamble or preparation, is the usual thing. A case in point is 
the love of Medea for Jason in Apollonius. But Virgi!’s pro- 
cedure is much more methodical. We hear of no flaming up of 
— on the occasion of the first meeting of Aeneas and Dido. 

oreover, as if extremely sceptical of the possibilities of such in- 
cendiary emotion, Virgil shows the greatest care in leading up 
to their meeting, and provides with the utmost deliberation for a 
favorable impression. The different stages are noticeable: on 
Aeneas’s side his mother’s account of Dido, his own view of the 
new city and of the queen discharging her official duties; on 
Dido’s side the description which Teucer had given her of 
Aeneas’s part in the war (I, 619 ff.), and the words of his own 
followers who had reached her court before him. Heinze sug- 
gests that Virgil may have adopted these deliberate preliminaries 
on account of the mature age of his hero and heroine, but a more 
likely explanation is that the poet was influenced by Roman ideas. 
Another point of difference between Virgil and the erotic poets 
of Alexandria may be noticed. In the latter the main stress is 
generally laid upon physical beauty; but Virgil, while he does 
not neglect this side (Cp. I, 588 ff.), gives considerable prom- 
inence to other reasons for the interest which Dido and Aeneas 
felt in each other: admiration for their respective achievements, 
sympathy with one another’s trials, and the similarity of their 
fortunes. 

The scenes in which Anna is introduced have a high technical 
importance. Anna’s part, it should be pointed out, is very dif- 
ferent from that of Chalciope in Apollonius’s Argonautica, with 
which it has frequently been compared. Apollonius, adhering in 
this respect to traditional epic standards, did not make Chalciope 
Medea’s confidante. He was apparently afraid of encroaching 
on the domain of drama. But Virgil boldly made Anna the con- 
fidante of Dido, and through her introduced a large dramatic ele- 
ment into his poem. The gain was very great. By means of 
this dramatic device many scenes have a vividness that they 
could not otherwise have attained to. It is in conversation with 
Anna that Dido’s deepest feelings are revealed. Direct analysis 
or description of her emotions would have been much less effec- 
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tive, and a series of monologues could not have failed to be 
monotonous. As it is, Virgil resorts to the monologue only in 
pathetic crises. 

In the chapter on Wettspiele (pp. 144-166) there is an instruc- 
tive comparison between the games celebrated by the Trojans on 
the anniversary of the death of Anchises and the funeral games 
in honor of Patroclus in the Iliad. The former are so manifestly 
an imitation of the latter that we have an excellent opportunity of 
examining Virgil’s methods in imitation. The comparison shows 
us that his treatment differs from Homer’s in several respects, in 
some of which the balance of artistic merit is clearly on Virgil’s 
side. In the first place Virgil has reduced the risk of monotony 
by cutting down the number of events. He has, moreover, shown 
a greater regard for proportion than Homer, and has succeeded 
in introducing more variety into the ordering of the contests. In 
Homer each contest begins in pretty much the same way. A 
statement is made regarding its nature, the prizes are enumerated, 
then ori 3’ pidov év and after the speech 
ds Spro 8 OF Sprvro 8’ a’rixa, and the names of the con- 
testants. This is repeated again and again with but slight varia- 
tion. In Virgil on the contrary the preliminaries of each event 
are carefully differentiated. Homer’s description gives the im- 
pression of eight separate events; Virgil is more successful in 
giving unity to the games, and he rounds off the whole with the 
Troiae ludus. In Homer the first event takes more lines than 
all the others together. The latter, moreover, show a fairly 
steady decrease in length, almost every one being shorter than 
its predecessor. In Virgil the first is also the longest, but the 
third is almost as long, while the second and the fourth are about 
half the length of the others. So we have long and short pieces 
alternating, and this arrangement tends to give the effect of a 
unified whole instead of a merely chronological series. Nor is 
there any diminution of interest towards the end, as in the Homeric 
account, where the last event is despatched in 14 lines as opposed 
to 389 assigned to the first. 

That Homer’s games are still the more interesting, and Heinze 
hardly disputes this, is very largely due to the characters of the 
contestants. In Virgil those who take part are, as compared 
with the brilliant figures of Homer’s pages, almost unknown. 
The mere names of Homer’s heroes are material to conjure 
with, and would save the piece even if there were still greater dis- 
regard for proportion and other proprieties of structure. Virgil's 
attempt to connect some of his contestants with famous Roman 
families does not go very far towards relieving their obscurity. 

The fifth chapter, entitled Aeneas in Latium (pp. 167-232), 
deals with what Virgil himself called his marus opus, i. e., his 
account of the events between the landing of the Trojans and the 
death of Turnus, The material presented by these six books is 
so manifold, the points of view so various that Heinze’s compact 
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and orderly treatment again commands our admiration. He be- 
gins with a summary of different versions of the Trojan settlement 
in Latium, touching on those of Cato, Dionysius, and Livy. We 
see that Virgil, as usual, did not draw exclusively from any one 
source. He follows Cato in representing the Latins and Rutu- 
lians in league against the Trojans, but differs from him in de- 
scribing Latinus as at variance with his own people and opposed 
to the war. He adopts the story found both in Cato and in 
Dionysius which makes the Etruscan Mezentius one of the chief 
opponents of Aeneas, but in enlisting the main force of the Etrus- 
cans on the side of the Trojans he has, in part at least, adopted a 
version of which we find traces in Timaeus. The reenforcement 
of the Trojans by Evander and his Arcadians is apparently an 
invention of Virgil’s. 

For some of these alliances the poet’s reasons are manifest. 
The league with the Arcadians accomplishes two things. First, 
it enables Virgil to introduce the episode of Aeneas’s visit to the 
future site of Rome, and so to touch upon many matters of im- 
mediate interest to his countrymen. Inthe second place, Aeneas’s 
absence from the camp gives the poet an opportunity of por- 
traying the prowess of Turnus. Had Aeneas been on the ground 
Turnus could not have performed such deeds of valor as the ninth 
book contains without seriously detracting from the Trojan hero's 
laurels. That Virgil should have adopted the tradition of an 
alliance between the Trojans and the Etruscans can be readily 
understood. Without some such reenforcement Aeneas’s success 
in combating the numerous forces arrayed against him would 
hardly have been possible. In some other respects, however, 
Virgil’s manipulation of his sources does not seem justifiable. 
Objection may reasonably be taken to his placing the Etruscan 
prince Mezentius on one side and the Etruscan army upon the 
other ; and his treatment of Latinus is still more open to criticism. 
Heinze attempts an explanation of the latter case. He suggests 
that Virgil did not wish to portray Aeneas in the doubtful réle of 
abductor. The abduction of women had already brought tribu- 
lation enough upon the heads of offending Trojans. So the 
sympathetic attitude of Latinus and his opposition to the war- 
policy of his people were intended to justify Aeneas in his some- 
what heroic wooing of Lavinia, to save, forsooth, his pzetas! 
But this explanation cannot be accepted. Aeneas’s fiefas had 
survived ruder shocks than this. The part assigned to Latinus 
must be regarded as one of the least felicitous devices in the poem. 

A comparison of Virgil’s chronology with that of the tradi- 
tional versions reveals some interesting points. Passing over 
the familiar fact of his having compressed the events of a con- 
siderable period of time into a few days. we find a conspicuous 
example of his love for concentration in the manner in which he 
has arrayed the Latins, Turnus, and Mezentius against Aeneas 
all at the same time. In the traditional accounts Aeneas meets 
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these different forces at different times. As an example of effect- 
ive concentration this simultaneous muster vies with the method 
of treatment adopted in the second book, and the impressive- 
ness of the moles belli is beyond all question. Equally justifiable 
on artistic grounds is the departure from the traditional chro- 
nology in the death of Turnus. In Virgil’s sources this took 
place before the death of Mezentius, but Virgil realized the neces- 
sity of making achange. Turnus was the great rival of Aeneas, 
and it was natural that the defeat of less formidable opponents 
should be treated as but preliminary to the final conflict between 
him and Aeneas. That Virgil ends the poem at this point and 
adds nothing about the founding of the city is one of the many 
dramatic devices introduced into the Aeneid. The outcome of 
the final duel shows all our hero’s difficulties overcome, all obsta- 
cles removed. The rest is left to our imagination. 

In his description of the battles (books ix-xii) Virgil once 
more comes into close comparison with Homer, and we have 
another good example of independence within imitation. In 
Turnus’s feats of arms in the ninth book there are many reminis- 
cences of Hector’s deeds; in the siege of the Trojan fortress 
the influence of the Teichomachia is clearly apparent; and the 
source of the catalogue of the Etruscan ships is so obvious as 
hardly to require mention. But Virgil’s narrative shows also many 
points of difference: e. g. the introduction of cavalry, the 
absence of those long enumerations of slaughter which occur in 
the Iliad, as, for instance, at the beginning of the sixth book, the 
avoidance of anatomical analyses of wounds, and finally less fre- 
quent repetition and a more orderly arrangement of the whole. 
Yet it must not be supposed that Virgil introduced these fea- 
tures into his poem simply to break the continuity of a too per- 
sistent imitation. That was not his attitude towards imitation. 
The changes were made for different reasons. Some of them 
were based on artistic grounds. Virgil felt, for example, that the 
anatomical details of a wound, however picturesque they might 
be, hardly belonged to the province of epic art; and that the 
numerous repetitions in the Homeric poems had no place in the 
more developed epic of his own age. Other points of differ- 
ence in the Virgilian treatment constitute appeals to national 
interests. A good example is the use of cavalry. This touched 
the military life of his contemporaries, and here he could be sure 
of a response. The use of such expressions as signa seqgut, 
vexillum, etc., is dictated by the same feeling. The greater 
orderliness of his battle-scenes is doubtless due, as Heinze sug- 
gests, to reaction from the confusion which is noticeable in many 
of the Homeric battles. But Heinze has not observed that 
although Virgil’s descriptions, as a result of his careful treat- 
ment, are less complicated, show fewer sudden shifts and turns, 
and are in all their details more easily kept before the mind, 
Homer’s are more like battles. 
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The first chapter of the second part of the book contains a 
general account of Virgil’s treatmeat of his sources, an analysis 
of his attitude toward his literary predecessors, a discussion of 
the original element in the Aeneid, and a description of the 
poet’s manner of working. Matters of this kind have already 
been taken up in connection with different parts of the poem. 
They are now discussed with reference to the whole work. The 
general trend of Heinze’s conclusions on the first three of these 
questions has already been sufficiently indicated in earlier parts 
of this review. We have seen that Virgil selected or combined 
traditional versions of legends only after a most careful consid- 
eration of the various aspects of the specific problem before 
him. It has been pointed out, moreover, that although he made 
a very large use of the works of poets who had preceded him in 
the same or in similar fields, yet the amount of independent 
work, even in passages where the general plan has been borrowed 
from another, is much greater than is asa rule recognized. The 
brevity of the section on das Eigene (pp. 251-254) is due to the 
fact that Virgil’s originality is to be found in method rather than 
in matter. 

That subdivision of the chapter which deals with Arbeits- 
weise is based on Suetonius’s well-known statement, Aeneida.. . 
particulatim componere instituit prout liberet quidque et nihil in 
ordinem arripiens. Heinze’s treatment is interesting, but does 
not present very much that is new. His conclusions are sub- 
stantially those of Conrads (Quaest. Verg. p. xviii). Accepting 
the theory that the order of the books is not the order of com- 
position, he points out that Virgil even in touching on subjects 
to which in the nature of things he would have to return, 
was more influenced by the immediate requirements of his 
context than by regard for the interests of the poem as a 
whole. Moreover, the revision by which the poet intended to 
remove the inconsistencies that were an inevitable result of his 
manner of working was never completed. All this is familiar 
and will not be disputed. The same may be said of Heinze’s 
remark that the poem was intended to be read aloud in parts, 
rather than to be perused in its entirety, and that each part 
accordingly had to have acertain degree of completeness. In 
developing his theme, however, Heinze goes farther than seems 
warranted by the facts. He has been speaking of the custom of 
recitation, and then, describing an epic poem, adds ‘das Werk 
muss die Eigenschaften eines zusammenhangenden langen Ge- 
dichts homerischer Art und eines Kranzes von Einzelgedichten 
Kallimacheischer Art in sich vereinigen’. That this passage con- 
tains a reasonably accurate description of the Aeneid is apparent ; 
and that this kind of epic is very largely due to the custom of 
recitation is equally clear. But whether Virgil was justified in 
departing from traditional standards of epic poetry in order to 
conform to the literary fashions of his day is a different question. 
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Heinze assumes rather than demonstrates that such conformity 
on Virgil’s part was a matter of necessity. 

One section of the chapter on Erfindung is given up to a dis- 
cussion of Virgil’s characterization. It is pointed out that the 
poet’s work in this respect is for the most part in keeping with 
the Hellenistic tendency to portray types rather than individuals. 
In the delineation of a majority of the characters the lines of dif- 
ferentiation coincide with differences of age, sex, or nationality. 
In Ascanius we have the type of the young noble. Euryalus, 
Lausus and Pallas are types of young men. Ilioneus, Nautes 
(V, 704), Evander, and Anchises are typical old men. Certain 
general characteristics are obvious also in the case of the women. 
Their most noticeable quality is their excitability, which is of a 
peculiarly passionate kind, and frequently passes into frenzy. 
The Trojan women in the fifth book, Dido, and Amata are good 
examples, in an ascending scale, of the different stages of its 
manifestation. Itshould, however, be added that the delineation 
of the characters of the more prominent women shows something 
besides general characteristics of the sex. Dido, for example, 
represents Virgil’s ideal of the heroic type of woman (p. 134). 
Of national types we have but meagre characterizations, setting 
forth with more or less faintness of outline the conventional atti- 
tude of the Romans towards foreign peoples: Sinon is the 
shifty, lying Greek; the phrase Zyriz bilingues reproduces 
Roman prejudice towards the Carthaginians ; while the description 
of the pleasure-loving Etruscans given by Tarchon in his speech 
(XI, 736) corresponds to current Roman ideas. 

A special section is devoted to an analysis of the character of 
Aeneas. This is one of the least satisfactory parts of the book. 
In Aeneas Heinze sees ‘den Typus des Roémers wie er dem ROmer 
selbst sich darstellt—wohlgemerkt dem Romer augusteischer Zeit 
und stoischer Observanz’. He is, to be sure, alive to the fact that 
there are many incidents in Aeneas’s career which are not consis- 
tent with this theory: e. g., his lack of coolness and steadiness 
on the night of Troy's fall, his continual complaints about the 
hardness of his lot, the oblivion of his high destiny shown in his 
stay at Carthage, his pusillanimity on the occasion of the burning 
of the ships in Sicily. But Heinze’s explanation is that Virgil 
does not intend to represent Aeneas as the ideal type of Roman 
from the beginning, but rather as in the process of making. That 
Aeneas is shown to us in moments of weakness in the first part 
of the poem is, according to this theory, for the specific purpose 
of contrast with the strength he evinces in the later stages of his 
career. He is a man whose spiritual growth is through affliction. 
He is stronger from the time of his interview with the Sibyl, 
which is supposed to mark a crisis in his development. The 
stoical element in his character Heinze illustrates by a number 
of parallel passages quoted from Seneca. 

This interpretation of Aeneas’s character will commend itself 
to very few. To suppose that the many incidents in which 
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Aeneas manifestly falls short of any reasonable conception of 
Roman ideals are only so many stumbles in a long course of 
moral advancement is inconsistent with what we know of Virgil’s 
method of working. Heinze’s own exposition of that method 
makes so systematic a portrayal of the hero’s character extremely 
improbable. We have already seen that Virgil was more inter- 
ested in the particular book that he was writing than he was in 
the consistency of the books or in the due subordination of each 
one to the whole poem. That we see different aspects of Aeneas 
in different parts of the work is due to the fact that Virgil was 
prone to emphasize those qualities which were best adapted to 
the immediate purpose of the scene which he was describing. 
Pages 348-389 contain an analysis of Virgil’s method in narra- 
tion. Among other things we see that he regarded the deeds 
of individuals as much better material for his narrative than the 
actions of masses. Even where he is obliged by the circum- 
stances of the case to say something about the concerted or 
simultaneous action of a group, he passes with all possible speed 
to the individuals. For example, in the first part of his account 
of the funeral services of Misenus (VI, 212 ff.) he speaks of the 
Trojans generally, but the crowd is soon broken up into smaller 


parties: pars calidos latices ... expediunt ... pars ingenti 
subiere feretro; and finally we come to individuals: ossa cado 
texit Corynaeus ... at pius Aeneas, and so forth. We find 


precisely the same thing in the description of the landing in 
Italy (VI, 5). And in battle-scenes the same method is adopted. 
In telling of the attack on the Trojan fortress in 1X, 25 ff. Virgil 
gives only two lines to matters of a general nature, then at once 
directs attention to prominent individuals in the attacking party. 
The account of the Trojan defense is similar: an introduction of 
one or two lines is followed immediately by the speech of Caicus. 
With this may be compared the situation of the beleaguered 
Trojans in X, 120 ff. The explanation of Virgil’s method is not 
hard to find. Ever watchful of the interest of his audience, he 
saw clearly that this could be held much more effectually if it 
were centered in individuals than if it were dissipated among 
miscellaneous groups. To this method of Virgil’s there is one 
striking exception: his treatment of the cavalry in XI, 597-635 
and 868 ff. Heinze’s explanation, that in the compact squadrons 
of horsemen we have so many units, seems wide of the mark. 
It is more probable that Virgil departed from his usual custom 
in thjs particular case because he realized that the thunder of 
cniby was effective enough to be substituted for any individual 
prowess. 

One feature of Virgil’s narrative which deserves especial atten- 
tion is its compression. He fully realized the necessity of cut- 
ting down his material. He saw that if he were to describe 
Aeneas’s adventures in strict chronological order, monotony 
would be inevitable. So, following the example of Homer in 
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the Odyssey, he began his poem at a time when Aeneas’s long 
probation was already drawing to an end, and let the hero him- 
self tell the story of the previous years. This made the com- 
pression of the material that belonged to those years compara- 
tively easy. For it was only natural that Aeneas, telling the 
story as he did, should single out only those adventures that 
marked epochs in his career. 

Still another characteristic of Virgil’s narrative style is its sym- 
pathetic quality: ‘ Virgil hat sich in die Seele der Handelnden 
versetzt und erzahlt aus ihr heraus’. More than this, he has in- 
spired the same sympathy in his readers, not by direct appeal to 
them but by subtle suggestion. In the series of passages quoted 
by Heinze the effect is largely due to single words (often epi- 
thets) and phrases charged with a tempered emotionalism. 
These produce the impression of depth of feeling, but of feeling 
under strict control. It was consistent with this sympathetic atti- 
tude that Virgil should have phrased some of his descriptions of 
nature with special reference to the matter in hand. For while 
most readers will agree with Heinze that the remarks attributed 
by Servius, XI, 183, to Asinius Pollio are too comprehensive, it 
cannot be doubted that there is an intentional correspondence be- 
tween certain descriptions of dawn, for example, and the situation 
of the heroes of the poem. Perhaps the most remarkable thing 
in connection with this sympathetic quality in Virgil is that it is 
in no way dependent upon subjectivity. 

Of the remaining chapters of Heinze’s book the most important 
is that on Komposition, but as this has already been touched 
upon, further reference may be omitted. 

In conclusion it is not too much to say that no one for many 
years has deserved so well of Virgil as Heinze. Special investi- 
gations that have gone deeper we have had ; but there has been 
no work that combines so successfully comprehensiveness of 
scope and skilful handling of material. Heinze has, moreover, 
without at any time taking a brief for his author, proved clearly 
and concretely the fallacy of that view which would see in Virgil 
nothing but a rather superior imitator. While readily accepting 
the fact of Virgil’s great indebtedness to Homer, he definitely 
establishes ‘Selbstandigkeit in der Imitation’. That there are 
some conclusions that will not be accepted, even some defi- 
ciencies in the book, is undoubtedly true. It is, for example, to 
be regretted that it contains so little about the influence of the 
rhetorical schools upon Virgil’s style. But in spite of such short- 
comings no student, and especially no teacher of Virgil, can read 
it without being profoundly influenced by it. 


University oF CHIcAco. G, J. LAING. 
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The Tragedies of Seneca, Rendered into English Verse. By 
ELLA IsaBEL Harris, Ph. D. (Yale). London, Henry 
Frowde, 1904. 


Hardly has any other Latin literature experienced such remote 
extremes of popularity and neglect in England as the tragedies 
of Seneca. Many an Elizabethan schoolboy thumbed their pages, 
and still enjoyed them in his erudite manhood. They gave the 
Elizabethan drama, in its most robust pericd, a manner of utter- 
ance and a material quite suited to its exuberant vitality, at the 
same time imposing upon it the restraint of a permanent and 
controlling form. It is thus quite natural that Seneca should 
have been among the earliest English translations; even in the 
first year of Elizabeth a translation was begun by Jasper Hey- 
wood, which was carried forward by various hands, and com- 
pleted and published by Thomas Newton in 1581.’ Yet from 
that day to this, excepting a perfunctory prose version by Watson 
Bradshaw in 1902, the interest in Seneca has not been sufficient 
to inspire a translation of more than three of his plays from any 
one hand. 

Miss Harris’ Seneca is a book for which no thoughtful reader 
of Elizabethan literature will ask an apology. If one is to under- 
stand the origin, spirit, and fullest fruition of Elizabethan drama, 
he must have access to Seneca. Take, for example, the following 
lines from the Thyestes: 


Hear, O ye seas, stayed by inconstant shores ; 
Ye, too, ye gods, wherever ye have fled, 

Hear what a deed is done! Hear, gods of hell. 
Hear, earth. 


What better comment on the inflamed outburst of Hamlet? 


O all you host of heaven! Oearth! What else? 
And shall I couple hell? O fie! Hold, hold, my heart. 


Here is more than a mere parallel or imitation; it is proof that 
the bombast of Seneca was not too swollen and vociferous for 
even Shakespeare’s most refined hero. How natural then that 
all Shakespeare’s characters approaching the extreme marked by 
Hotspur and Laertes should lapse frequently into ‘ Ercles’ vein’. 
And among his contemporaries the practice is, in general, pro- 
portionately more common, according as they are forced to re- 


1 Several of the plays in this collection were first published separately, as is 
shown by the British Museum Catalogue. Other renderings there mentioned 
are as follows: 1648, Medea, by Sir Edward Sherburne; 1651, Phaedra, by 
Edmund Prestwich ; 1660, Troades, by Samuel Pordage; 1674, Thyestes, by 
John Wright; 1701, Medea, Phaedra, and Troades, by Sir Edward Sher- 
burne. In 1810 C. A. Wheelwright published translations of the Medea and 
the Octavia in his Poems, Original and Translated. In his preface he men- 
tions an English rendering of the Thyestes by John Crowne in 1681, and of 
the Agamemnon by Blackmore, in his Miscellaneous Poems, 1718. 
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sort to it to make up for their lack of the deep and genuine passion 
in which he surpassed them all. 

Mr. Cunliffe, in his excellent study, The Influence of Seneca on 
Elizabethan Tragedy, has shown us as much of this matter as a 
monograph can well show. But the influence of Seneca reveals 
itself more convincingly to one who comes to the Elizabethan 
plays directly from the reading of Seneca, especially an English 
Seneca in the metre employed by the dramatists themselves. 
Miss Harris has done wisely in choosing blank verse—a medium 
through which the varying qualities of the original, whether good 
or bad, can be made to appear most distinctly. Thus the obvious 
faults of Seneca—his blatant sonority, his falsetto, his rhetoric, his 
sensationalism—are all faithfully reproduced. It took greater 
skill to exhibit, as Miss Harris has done, certain of his virtues, as 
his aphoristic conciseness; his vividness and directness of de- 
scription; his harsh stoicism, touched at rarest intervals with 
pathos and tenderness; his tragic calm, as at the close of the 
Oedipus, or in certain speeches of Antigone in the Phoenissae ; 
his restrained passion, as in moments of the great scene in the 
Troas between Andromache and Ulysses, which Klein is said to 
have considered unsurpassed by Shakespeare. 

‘We must try its effect as an English poem ; that is the way to 
judge of the merit of a translation’, said Johnson, and his remark 
furnishes the most convincing proof of Miss Harris’ success. 
The reader is seldom, if ever, conscious of any other original 
than the English text before him, so natural and spontaneous is 
it both in language and metre. At the same time, it is surpri- 
singly literal. Such attainment would, of course, be impossible, 
were it not that the translator has what is better than mere deft- 
ness, namely, a sort of emotional communication with her orig- 
inal by which its qualities flow into her rendering, unconsciously 
perhaps, and are subtly present there beneath all idiom, or verbal 
equivalent, or metrical contrivance. This is the secret of making 
any translation appear like an original poem. As a brief and in- 
complete example take a sentence from the Troades, where the 
captive Andromache describes Hector’s appearing to her in a 
vision : 

Non ille vultus flammeum intendens iubar,' 


Sed fessus ac deiectus et fletu gravis 
Similisque nostro, squalida obtectus coma. 


Harris: 
Not with flame-bright face 
He came, but marred with tears, dejected, sad, 
Like me, and all unkempt his loosened hair. 
Heywood : 


His countenaunce not now so bright, nor of so liuely cheere, 
But sad and heauy like to owres and clad with ugly hayre. 


1 As in battle. 
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Sherburne: 


Nor did his sprightly eyes with lightning glance, 
But with a sad dejected countenance 
Like mine he stood; his hair all soiled and wet. 


Or this bit from the Phaedra, describing a man in retired life: 


Nunc ille ripam celeris Alphei legit, 
Nunc nemoris alti densa metatur loca, 
Ubi Lerna puro gelida perlucet vado, 
Sedesque mutas. 


Now he skirts the banks 
Of swift Alpheus, now through thicket dense 
Of the high groves he presses, where flows down 
Through silent ways, with pure and shining shoals, 
Cold Lerna’s stream. 


Two or three other passages may be cited without comment : 


With songs and supplications Orpheus once 

Prevailed upon the cruel king of shades; 

He sought his wife Eurydice ; the art 

That moved birds, woods, and rocks, delayed the streams, 
And caused the beasts to listen, calmed hell’s self 

With unaccustomed music, and sweet sound 

Reechoed clearly through the silent land. 


Hercules Furens 570-576. 


Captive Andromache over her boy, who is about to die at the 
hand of Ulysses: 


O pledge of love, light of a fallen house, 

Last of the Trojan dead, fear of the Greeks, 

Thy mother’s empty hope, for whom I prayed— 
Fool that I was—that thou mightst have the years 
Of Priam, and thy father’s warlike soul, 

The gods despise my vows; thou ne’er shalt wield 
A sceptre in the kingly halls of Troy, 

Mete justice to thy people, nor shalt send 

Thy foes beneath thy yoke, nor put to flight 

The Greeks, drag Pyrrhus at thy chariot wheels, 
Nor ever in thy slender hands bear arms ; 

Nor wilt thou hunt the dwellers in the wood, 

Nor on high festival, in Trojan games, 

Lead swiftly on a band of noble youth, 

Nor round the altars with swift-moving steps, 
That the reechoing of the twisted horn 

Makes swifter, honor with accustomed dance 

The Phrygian temples .........-. 
My little one, 

Thou diest, but feared already by thy foes; 

Thy Troy awaits thee; go, in freedom go, 

To meet free Trojans. 

Astyanax. Mother, pity me! 
Andromache. Why hold thy mother’s hands and clasp her neck, 
And seek in vain a refuge? 
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The close of the Oedipus: 


Ye weary ones, with fell disease 
Burdened, behold, I go; draw breath again, 
Lift up your heads; a milder sky will shine 
When I am gone; whoever still retains 
His life, though weak and prestrate, still shall draw 
Lightly the breath of life. Hence, end thy work! 
The earth’s death-dealing poison I will take; 
Harsh fates, the black and haggard plague, the chill 
Of dreadful sickness, and wild grief shall come 
With me—with me! Such guides for me are meet. 


A few false quantities in proper names, and several unpardon- 
able oversights of the proofreader, are the more to be regretted 
for the excellence of the translation as a whole. 

Not only England, but Italy and France as well were stirred 
with youthful enthusiasm for Seneca during the early Renais- 
sance. It is easy for us, ina time of more mature judgment, to 
wish that this enthusiasm might have been cooled somewhat by 
acquaintance with the better models of the Attic three, but the 
feverish excitement of the early revival could hardly have brooked 
their artistic restraint and economy, even if they had been more 
accessible. Nor should we, after all, choose to have King Lear 
more like Samson Agonistes than it is. 


Princeton UNIVERSITY. CHARLES G. OsGoop, Jr. 
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PuHILo.Locus LXIII (N. F. Bd. XVII), 1904. 


I, pp. 1-11. L. Radermacher: Griechischer Sprachbrauch 
(continued from Philol. LX 490). VII. The idiom dvo § rpeis. 
Examples: Aristoph. Ran. 504; Lysistr. 1051, 360; Plutarch de 
def. or. 413°; Lucian ver. hist. II 20 (117); Themison Rh. Mus. 
1903, S- 97, 9; 91, 15. VIII. pépovra = depdpevoy in Hymn to 
Hermes 159. UX. pera 1rd mapayyéAuaroy in the Mithras-liturgy, p. 
17, 5 ed. Dieterich. X. dAdovs in Parthenius 1. épwrixav 
I. Also the use of Atds ‘Epujs in the Hymn to Hermes 145. XI. 
With mepiraros in Aristoph. Ran. 953 is compared the introduction 
to second Maccabees (8 II 30) mepimaros X\éyov = verbosity. In 
fourth Maccabees (17. 3) xa@dmep yap ov oréyn, etc., the xaé. belongs 
to oréyn, For other peculiarities of word-order, Athen. 253°, 
Spotov Somep of dorépes, and Pausan. IV 31, 10 padcora, etc. 
XII. In Aesch. Choeph. 218 read pdorev’ for pdrev’. XIII. The 
phrase dodévea duvdpews is the reverse of meptovoia duvdpews. Cf. 
Proklos in rem publ., p. 276, 18 Kr., etc. Also notes on the 
mode of citation among late Greek writers. A citation is some- 
times given entire and after it is put the word compared. XIV. 
Examples of the use r@ map’ ’ArrdAov orparnyo ; Paus. VII. 16. 8 
(Spiro) from Amherst Pap. II 41, 5; 35, 13; 31,5; 61, 7. 


II, pp. 12-30. C. Hentze: Die Monologe in den homerischen 
Epen. The monologue is a sort of dialogue between the speaker 
and his soul. There are 11 in Iliad; 10 in Odyss. They are 
given to the chief characters and are occasioned by sadness, 
terror, care, surprise, etc., and begin 6 po éy or & wéno except 
Y 425, ¢€377, vi8. They have to do with the speaker’s own 
person. According to content they are: a) deliberative, and 
b) contemplative, while the monologues of the gods constitute a 
separate group. On p. 30 is a summary of the critical aspects 
of these passages. 


III, pp. 31-40. O.Immisch: ATTIKOI EZHTHTAI. The refer- 
ence is to Alexandrian scholars who passed upon the authenticity 
of some works of Aristotle, discovered in the main library of 
Alexandria, in the times of Philadelphus. 


IV, pp. 41-53. A. Dyroff: Ueber die Abhangigkeit des Aris- 
toteles von Demokritos. Conclusion on p. 53. Though Aristotle 
sometimes bases his work on Demokritos, he does not draw 
heavily upon him. On the contrary, wherever closer investiga- 
tion was possible, the independent and higher methods and 
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conception of Aristotle appeared in the best light. Therefore, 
however desirable a more minute examination of the question of 
A.’s dependence on D. might be, we must not entertain too 
exalted expectations as to its results. 


V, pp. 54-65. 8B. Lier: Topica carminum sepulcralium lati- 
norum. Pars III. Continuation from Philol. LXII (N. F. XVI). 
The sentiments here treated include advice to the living from the 
dead ; doubts about the possession of feeling, etc., by the dead ; 
the sleep of the dead is disturbed by excessive lamentation ; men 
are urged to enjoy life. On p. 65 is a complete index of the 
sentiments discussed in the paper. 


VI, pp. 66-93. P. Jahn: Aus Vergils Dichterwerkstatte. (Based 
on a study of Georgica IV, 1-280.) Vergil’s obligations to 
Aristotle, hist. anim. IX 40, Varro, der. r. III 16, and Lucretius 
are examined. Vergil’s Georgics are an extraordinarily careful 
and artistic mosaic. 


VII, pp. 94-103. O. Rossbach: De duobus Ciceronis disputa- 
tionum Tusculanarum codicibus saeculi noni et undecimi ab 
editoribus neglectis. These are codex Cameracensis 842 (K, 
Bibliothéque Communale de Cambrai), saec. IX, not from the 
same source as R, but a similar one, which sometimes agrees, 
sometimes disagrees with R; and secondly a codex of the Brit. 
Mus. inter Regios 15 C, XI, saec. XI. It is related to Bruxel- 
lensis 5351 and 5352 saec. XII, and deserves more careful col- 
lation. 

VIII, pp. to4-115. W. Sternkopf: Zu Ciceros Epistulae ad 
familiares. Notes on I 9, 4; I 9, 18; VII 26,1; X 18, 3 and 
X 23,1 

IX, pp. 116-134. A. Ludwich: Das elegische Lehrgedicht 
des Astrologen Anubion und die Manethoniana. A comparison 
of Oxyrhynchus Papyri III 464, 465 with the Manethoniana of 
Cod. Laurentianus XXVIII 27 leads to the conclusion that we 
have in the latter excerpts probably from Anubion, so far as we 
know, the only instance in Greek literature of an attempt to 
compose a didactic poem in elegiac distichs on Astrology. 


X, pp. 135-138. W. Kroll: Ein Astrologischer Dichterling. 
(On Ox. Pap. III, N. 464.) Discusses independently some of the 
material used in the preceding article by Ludwich. 


XI, pp. 139-147. W. Kroll: Catulls 67. Gedicht. Caecilius 
is the heir of Balbus, and his son. Hence Balbus is referred to 
in vs. 23. In vs. 20 the conjecture attigerat is to be accepted 
(But cf. below, p. 636 f.) 

XII, pp. 148-153. E. Kornemann: Thukydides und die 
romische Historiographie. The fact that Thukydides united 
charm of form with sententious content made him appeal to 
readers trained in the rhetorical schools, while they could not 
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tolerate the weakness of Polybios. Laudatores temporis acti 
in the oligarchic camp—like Cicero—occasionally went back to 
Polybios. But Sallust and others in the democratic camp fell 
under the spell of Thukydides, an influence that remained under 
the empire. 


Miscellen.—1, pp. 154-5. N. Wecklein: Zwei Bemerkungen 
iiber textkritische Methode. (1) 6 oxiqos as well as 6 oxéros are 
older and better forms to be restored in Euripides and retained 
in Homer with Aristarchus. (2) The psychological method of 
textual criticism, which derives mistakes of transmission not from 
wrong seeing and reading, but from unconscious and also con- 
scious ideas of the copyist, might upon more careful attention 
and use, afford many a successful solution. In Xen. Kyrup. VII 
5) 74 read evdapoviay for after Biorevev. 


2, pp. 155-6. K. Praechter: Upécwmroy (on Dio Chrysost. or. 
15, 12). The MS reading should be retained in sense of 
**soziale Persdnlichkeit ”’, ‘‘ Ansehen ”. 


3, pp. 156. P. v. Winterfeld: Zu Calpurnius Flaccus Decl. 
51, read post factas nuptias illa, quod virgo perpessa stuprum con- 
ceperat, peperit. In 37, 15 read pia mater. In 37, 18 ignosce, 
and again, de matre nil meminit; and again, dedisce infelix puer, 
natalium tuorum fatum, disce fortunam. 


4, pp. 157-160. A. Klotz: Zur Ueberlieferungsgeschichte der 
Epen des Statius. The archetype of the MS from which the 
Puteanus (Paris. 8051) was copied, was written in capitals, and 
hg the ancient codex Iuliani v. c., which had come to the library 
in York. 


5, p. 160. S. Brandt: Zu den Versus Hieronymi ad Augusti- 
num, Augustini ad Hieronymum. 


XIII, pp. 161-185. A. Mommsen: Attische Jahrbestimmung. 
Enumeration of the different formulas for designating archons 
and other functionaries whose term of office determined the year ; 
also dating by reference to an official body, or by counting from 
a fixed terminus a quo. 


XIV, pp. 186-223. H. Meltzer: Der Fetisch im Heiligtum 
des Zeus Ammon. Conclusion on p. 214 and 222f. Q. Curtius 
IV, 7, 23 and Diodor. Sic. Bibl. Hist. XVII 50. The primitive 
inhabitants of the Libyan desert worshiped in prehistoric times 
the soul of some ancestral chief which was embodied in a rough 
idol. This later became displaced by a deity dwelling in a 
conical stone near-by—a god whose form was influenced by a 
god of the neighboring land of the Pharaohs and a wide ruling 
Semitic trading folk. Afterward the bright celestial divinity 
Amfin-Ré was united with it. 
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XV, pp. 224-246. H. Weber: Amphitheos in Aristophanes’ 
Acharnern. Discussion and characterization of this peace-mak- 
ing deity, a fiction of the poet, which was identified by Miiller- 
Striibing with the poor Hermogenes, brother of the rich Kallias, 
son of Hipponikos. 


XVI, pp. 247-272. O. Apelt: Satura critica. Notes on 
Euripides and Plato. 


XVII, pp. 273-296. W.M. Lindsay: De Plauti exemplaribus 
a Nonio Marcello adhibitis. A collection of all the citations of 
Plautus in Nonius to determine what was the character of the 
two copies apparently used by him, and how much they differ 
from the Ambrosian and Palatine recensions. Divergence is 
rare. The scholia cited from Nonius are briefly discussed, p. 
273—sometimes they represent the true reading as in Epid. 
223 sqq. 

XVIII, pp. 297-309. P. Maas: Kolometrie in den Dakty- 
loepitriten des Bakchylides. The division carried through in 
the papyrus is identical with that preferred by the poet. Excur- 
sus I. Ox. Pap. III 1903, 426. Excursus II. Bakch. VII. 


Miscellen.—pp. 310-311. G. Helmreich: Galen rav év 
rais tpopais duvdueav I 13. In the list of cities where ¢éa (spelt) is 
found, the best reading is in cod. Paris. 634 du supplément grec, 
from which it appears that the list should contain Krateia, 
Klaudiopolis, Dorylaion, and for Heliupolis, Luliopolis. 


- 7, pp. 311-315. M. Manitius: Handschriftliches zu Vergil 
und Seneca Trag. The Vergil MS consists of two leaves used 
in the binding of a Poenitentiale. The text is from the Eclogues 
and Georgics, and the writing is from the end of the tenth cen- 
tury or later. The Seneca is of the fourteenth century. 


8, pp. 315-317. P.v. Winterfeld: Zu Minucius Felix. Thirty 
emendations suggested, based on the use by M. F. of the rhyth- 
mical clausula. 


9, pp. 318-320. F. Pradel: Zur Textkritik und Erklarung 
der rdmischen Sceniker. Reads Plaut. Amph. 383 Nam 
Amphitruonis sociam memet esse volui dicere. Plaut. Asin. 
856 praeter alios frugi meum virum rata... frugi with change of 
punctuation and taking f/rugi with alios. Plaut. Bacch. 304 read 
portu illi ire. Plaut. Merc. 106, read with Pius <emi>mi and 
avoid hiatus. Plaut. Stich. 688 Nam hinc quidem hodie pol- 
luctura praeter nos iam nemini. Terent. Andr. 77 may be a 
translation of the Greek, which might have had as its last words, 
what Plato says in Legg. 792 D, mpomerj mpds ras Hdovas yyvrd- 
pevoy. 

XIX, pp. 321-341. O. Schroeder: Pindarica, VI. Aeolische 


Strophen abermals. Continuation of Philol. 62, 161ff. Study 
of Timotheus and renewed study of the dmodedvpéva of tragedy, 
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strengthens Sch. in the conviction that knowledge of the funda- 
mentals of Greek versification is an attainable goal. Metrical 
analysis of a number of odes is given. 


XX, pp. 342-361. A. Miiller: Die Parasiti Apollinis. The 
term parasiti Apollinis found on Lat. inscriptions of the second 
ceatury is limited to a few districts of Italy, e. g. Latium, Cam- 
pania, Etruria and Apulia. The guild is probably modeled after 
the icpa civodos ray rexurav. The Roman actors may have taken 
the idea from the Greek actors who came first to Rome in 
168 B. c. (Polyb. XXX 13). The name of their organization 
was taken from the réle which was theirs. They were under 
Apollo’s protection probably because scenic exhibitions were a 
prominent feature of the ludi Apollinares. 


XXI, pp. 362-377. J. Ziehen: Geschichtlich-textkritische 
Studien zur Salmasianuscethologie. Seventeen passages are 
discussed. 


XXII, pp. 378-424. E. Ejissfeldt: Zu den Vorbildern des 
Statius. This article has for its purpose not so much the con- 
tribution of original matter, as the collection of previous work in 
this field, which is discussed so as to show Statius as an imitator, 
especially of Vergil, and as a poet. The literature of the subject 
is discussed on pp. 378-9. Statius more than any other poet 
depends upon his predecessors. The verdict on the Silvae 
(p. 383), is that much of the imitation may be unconscious; the 
poet was an improvisatore, and also dashed off much occasional 
poetry at short notice, so that the weakness in the Silvae is 
rather a certain nonchalance than bad intention or lack of poetic 
gift. In the Thebais (p. 421) the imitation is conscious and 
elaborate. His copious quotation may have been due to a desire 
to honor his sources. 


XXIII, pp. 425-471. Th. Birt: Zu Catulls Carmina Minora. 
Very illuminating interpretative notes. 


Miscellen.—10, p. 472. O. Crusius: Der Gigant Aster bei 
Euripides? In Phoen. 127 f. dorepwrdés ought to be ’Acrip das. 


II, pp. 473-475. A. Ludwig: Fragment einer unbekannten 
Iliasrecension. Papyrus fragment of A 484-494 perhaps belongs 
among the rhapsode-copies. 


12, pp. 475-477. E. Drerup: Zum Recht von Gortyn. In 
col. XI 26/31 separate the words thus: ér pév xard patripavs 
éypdrrat Sixdddev dm’ dudérav. dudrns eidlich vernommene 
Partei. Cf. éuepudérae on inscriptions in Comparetti Le leggi di 
Gortyna e le altere iscrizione arcaiche cretesi no. 12/13 v. 3, etc. 


13, p- 477-478. Eb. Nestle: Ein falsches Bibelzitat der neuen 
Philo-Ausgabe. 
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14, pp. 478-480. F. Pradel: Zur Kritik und Erklarung ro- 
mischer Sceniker. Ter. Andr. 538 sq. cum aetate adcrevit does 
not seem to have a parallel in early Latin; perhaps the phrase 
was in Menander (cf. Pompeius Macer Stob. Flor. 
III Bd. S. 80 = Nauck, Trag. Gr. fr. S. 831) Hporrides 
6 7Bao’ pod. Ter. Haut. 218 cognoscere and ignoscere are syn- 
onyms; possibly we may assume here a Greek original. At 
least cf. Plat. Symp. 218 A, as yrooopuevots Kai 
pévos. Ter. Adelph. 505. Redito is 3d person. Pacuv. tr. 
283, read Gnate, ordine omnem, ut dederit, rem enoda patri. 
Accius tr. 655 vides sepulcra duo duorum corporum. May we 
not assume in the original a play on ompara, copata? Titin. com. 
156 read cupimus for subimus. 


XXIV, pp. 481-497. A. Ausfeld: Neapolis und Brucheion 
in Alexandria. A topographical discussion. The Bpovyeior (from 
Ilvpovyeiov (“wheat granary”), the derisive name given to the 
quarter in which was the Museum, came into vogue during the 
Roman epoch. The district designated included also the chief 
granaries, lay along the Dromos and must have been in part 
identical with the Neapolis. During the first three centuries of 
the empire the terms were employed for the same quarter, 
Neapolis the official, and Broucheion the popular, and origi- 
nally derisive name. After the destruction under Aurelian, the 
popular name continued, but in the fourth century disappeared, 
whereas the official term ‘ New City’ became current again in the 
last centuries before the Arab conquest. 


XXV, pp. 498-583. G. A. Gerhard and O. Gradenwitz: ONH 
EN IIISTEI. Commentary on a well preserved contract of 111 
B. C., Heidelb. Pap. 1278. 


XXVI, pp. 584-596. A. Brieger: Die Urbewegung der Demo- 
kritischen Atome. This original motion is to be thought of as . 
generally a horizontal recoil of the atoms which collided. 


XXVII, pp. 597-614. E. Lange: Exkurse zu Thukydides. 
I. The passage I 1, 10-15, rd yap abray ra ért madatérepa, etc., 
should give occasion to no suspicions either as regards the lan- 
guage orthe thought. II. On the papyrus fragment of book four 
in Gr. and H. Ox. Pap. Part IV, p. 141-5. 


XXVIII, pp. 615-630. E.Stemplinger: Studien zu Stephanos 
von Byzanz. 1. The relation of Stephanos to Philon, Herodian, 
Oros. Neither is a chief source—they are all used side by 
side. 2. Stephanos and Suidas. Steph. is not Suidas’ only 
source in all his geographical articles. 3. Kapiton’s "Ioavpixd. 
Stephanos did not merely compile but added from his own 
_—s- 4. Uranios an authority used by Steph. for Arabian 
places. 
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Miscellen.—15, pp. 631-633. A. Zimmermann: Ungewéhn- 
liche Abkiirzungen der |ateinischen praenomina. O. for Aulus, 
Ca. Cne. Ka. Lu. Mn. Ma., etc., for Gaius, Gnaeus, Kaeso, 
Lucius, Manius, Marcus, etc. 


16, pp. 633-636. W. Weinberger: Der Dichter Ennius als 
Verfasser eines orthographischen Hilfsbuches. Suggestion that 
in vulgares notas primus Ennius mille et centum invenit, we must 
see that Ennius the poet invented the vulgares notas for the 
numerals mille and centum; that Isidore found them in his 
source and wrongly made a numeral out of them. 


17, pp. 636-639. H. Blase: Der Potential des Perfekts mit Ver- 
gangenheitsbedeutung im Lateinischen. Suggested by Kroll’s 
article in this volume, p. 139 ff. 


Indices, etc. 
Princeton UNIVERSITY, GEORGE DWIGHT KELLOGG. 


RHEINISCHES MUSEUM FUR PHILOLOGIE, VOL. LX, PTs. 1, 2. 


Pp. 1-30. Keraunos. H. Usener. This article illustrates the 
development in the conception of certain classical deities, and in 
their symbolic representation. In Mantineia, and elsewhere, men 
worshiped a Zevds Kepavvds, the god who came to the earth in a 
particular thunderbolt and made his dwelling where it fell. Next 
we find such personified abstractions as a Zeds Kara:Barns at Ta- 
rentum and a Zeis Kamnéras near Gythion. Finally, the personified 
thunderbolt is merged in the comprehensive personality of Zeus, 
and we have a Zev’s Kepaimos. The once independent Keraunos is 
now a weapon in the god’s hand, a symbol. Roman religion 
shows a close parallel: (1) Fudgur (C. I. L. XI 1024); (2) 
luppiter Fulgur (Zeus Kataibates) and /uppiter lapis (Zeus 
Kappotas); (3) /uppiter Fulgerator, Fulminaris, etc. The thun- 
derbolt was first thought of as an arrow, or lance. Then it was 
called dugijxns Or dudixvpos. The god of lightning was once wor- 
shiped under the name ’Apdurpiov (the god who ‘pierces both 
ways’), and the older statues of Zeus have a thunderbolt in each 
hand. Another symbol was the double axe (in Crete, in Caria, 
and in Tenedos). Compare the T-shaped hammer of the Scandi- 
navian Thérr. The name didental/ suggests that the two-pronged 
bidens was once a Roman symbol of the thunderbolt. Still 
another symbol of the ‘winged’ lightning is the eagle, that 
‘darteth to the plain through the dark clouds’ (Hom. Il. XXII 
308), the only bird ‘that is never struck by lightning’ (Plin. 
N. H. X 15), the ‘armigera Iovis’. Compare Aesch. fr. 160 
(Ar. Av. 1247), xai derois. 
The eagle was also a symbol of Zeus. 
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Pp. 31-37. Wie sah der Codex Blandinius vetustissimus des 
Horaz aus? Paul v. Winterfeld. M. Haupt was right in infer- 
ring that the ‘ barbarissimi characteres’ mentioned by Cruquius 
were not uncials. But he was wrong in suggesting that they 
were Merovingian minuscules. Neither were they Anglo-Saxon. 
They may have been Irish cursive, for it was the Irish who first 
brought Horace into France, about the middle of the ninth 
century. M. Manitius maintains that Horace was known on the 
Continent at an earlier date, but the evidence he submits is incon- 
—_ (Analekten zur Geschichte des Horaz im Mittelalter, S. 
18 ff.). 


Pp. 38-105. Zur Entstehung der romischen Elegie. F. Jacoby. 
F. Leo holds that the Roman elegy is derived from the Attic 
comedy (especially Menander) through the medium of the Hel- 
lenistic subjective erotic elegy. But the existence of such elegy 
in the Hellenistic period has not yet been proved, and Jacoby 
maintains that there never were any Greek poems quite like 
those of Propertius, Tibullus and Ovid. The history of the 
Greek elegy contradicts Leo’s hypothesis (for even the poems of 
Mimnermos were not subjective), and no evidence can be found to 
support it. Propertius’ references to his Greek models need 
mean only: (1) that he, too, was writing e/egies (the Roman 
poet regularly mentioned his Greek example) like his models in 
form, but not necessarily in matter; (2) that it was convenient to 
quote the authority of Kallimachos (yéya B:BXiov x. r. A.) when he 
wished to decline a patron’s request that he compose an epic ; 
(3) that the legends of the Hellenistic elegy, which were almost 
exclusively erotic, suggested many subjects for his treatment, 
and furnished him with a plentiful stock of mythology. The 
creator of the Roman elegy was Cornelius Gallus, whose love 
poems were first published in 40/39. He seems to have exercised 
a great influence upon his successors, even in matters of detail. 
The new kind of poem was perfected by Propertius, the most 
original and most versatile of the little group. The principal 
source was the Greek erotic epigram, but we must also admit the 
direct use of the Attic comedy and the direct and frequent use of 
the Hellenistic mythological elegy. Bucolic poetry, too, was 
laid under contribution, from the beginning. By rhetorical treat- 
ment of all this material Propertius or Ovid could expand many 
a motive or situation into a subjective elegy. The result, how- 
ever, was a new thing in literature; it had no parallel in Greek, 
any more than Horace’s odes. 


Pp. 106-27. Adnotationes criticae ad Libanii orationum edi- 
tionem Foersterianam. H. van Herwerden. Commentatio se- 
cunda (ad Orat. XII-XXV). 


Pp. 128-43. Entstehungszeit und Verfasser der akronischen 
Horazscholien. P. Graffunder. This article insists that at least 
the kernel of the so-called scholia of Acron is older than Por- 
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phyrion. In about forty passages Porphyrion contradicts, cor- 
rects, or refers tothem. They refer to no poet, grammarian, or 
historian later than the time of Trajan. Two of the topograph- 
ical comments (on Sat. I 8, 7 and Sat. I 5, 91) seem to have been 
written about the middle of the second century (certainly between 
117 and 176), which is just about the time of Helenius Acron. 
Moreover, our scholia repeat the grammatical views of Helenius 
Acron (as reported by Charisius), and their kernel probably 
goes back to him. 


Miscellen.—Pp. 144-7. Friedrich- Reuss. Ktesias’ Bericht 
iiber die Angriffe der Perser auf Delphi. What Photios makes 
Ktesias say about the plundering of the Delphic sanctuary by 
Matakas should be referred to the sanctuary of Apollo in 
Didyma.—P. 148. G. Knaack. Zu Strabon. In III 139 for 
érav read Compare Caes. B. G. VI 
14, magnum ibi numerum versuum ediscere dicuntur.—Pp. 
148-50. F. Solmsen. Eine Inschrift aus Pharsalos, This in- 
scription is assigned to the first decade of the fourth century B. C. 
It shows two forms which are of interest to the student of Greek 
dialects, the article rof and the dy- in dvé6[e]xav.—Pp. 150-1. 
J. Sundwall. Zeitbestimmung einer Inschrift. C. I. A. II 1, 172 
should be referred to a date later than 330, perhaps a little later 
than 328.—Pp. 151-4. W. Gilbert. Zu Horaz Oden (continued 
from Vol. LIX, p. 630). Notes on III 3, off.; III 26, 11f.; 
III 29, 43; IV 5, 17 (the ‘ bos’ is ploughing, not grazing) ; IV 9, 
34-44 (lines 37-39 should be i.ken as vocative; line 39 means 
‘voll Richterhoheit nicht durch Amt nur fiir Ein Jahr’).—Pp. 
154-8. G. Lehnert. Zur Textgeschichte der grésseren Pseudo- 
Quintilianischen Declamationen. I. Diesubscriptio. Weshould 
look for Domitius Dracontius and Hierius in the circle of Q. 
Aurelius Symmachus.—Pp. 158-9. A. v. Domaszewski. Die 
Heimath des Cornelius Fuscus. This imperial procurator (Tac. 
H. III 4) came from Vienna in southern Gaul.—Pp. 159-60. A. 
Brinkmann. (1) Textual note on the Geneva scholia on Iliad, 
#444. (2) Note on the ancient ceremony of cleansing a sacred 
image by an annual bath. 


Pp. 161-89. KATATIAOI (Beitrage zum Schiffskataloge und zu 
der altionischen nautischen Litteratur), M. P. Nilsson. The 
writer thinks he sees in Aristides Rhetor, I p. 440 Dind., the title 
of an Ionian poem Karam\ox, which was probably composed about 
the end of the seventh or the beginning of the sixth century. 
The main purpose of his article is to prove the existence of an 
early Ionian didactic epic. The Homeric Catalogue of the Ships 
was probably composed in the Dorian island of Rhodes, and 
based upon an early Ionian repsjynois of Hellas. It is always 
regarded as alien to the Homeric style of poetry, and akin to the 
Hesiodic (i. e. didactic) school; but Hesiod himself was closely 
connected with Asia Minor, and his didactic tendency may as 
fairly be called Ionian as Boeotian. 
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Pp. 190-201. Zu Senecas Schrift iiber die Freundschaft. E. 
Bickel. An attempt to restore one of the three fragments (Stude- 
mund, Apogr. p. 13). 

Pp. 202-28. Lesarten und Scholien zu Juvenal aus dem Dres- 
densis D° 153. M. Manitius. The writer adds some readings 
from Dresdensis D° 155. 


Pp. 229-40. Bedeutungsgeschichte griechischer Worte (con- 
tinued from Vol. LIX, p. 237). K. Dieterich. III. Mod. Gr. 
AadG, xeda(i)3a, rpayovdd = Anc. Gr. dpi, xedada, 
IV. Anc. Gr. gnpés, oxAnpes = Mod. Gr. oreyvis, Eepds. 


Pp. 241-55. Interpretationes latinae. _L. Radermacher. 1. In 
Quintilian, Inst. Or. I 6, 13, ‘positum’ is used in the sense which 
later writers (e. g. Macrobius, Saturn. I 4) expressed by ‘ posi- 
tivum’. Compare Quintilian’s ‘ praesumptum’ (= mpodnmrixdr), 
III 6, 35, with Priscian’s ‘ praesumptivam’, 16,1. In15,55 we 
should punctuate, ‘taceo de Tuscis et Sabinis et Praenestinis 
quoque (nam ut eorum sermone utentem Vettium Lucilius insec- 
tatur, quemadmodum Pollio reprehendit in Livio Patavinitatem) : 
licet omnia Italica pro Romanis habeam’. ‘Licet’ is not a con- 
junction, but a verb. For similar parenthetical constructions, 
compare IV 1, 21; IV 2,61. In I 5, 59 the words ‘ grammati- 
cum veterum amatorem’ probably refer to M. Valerius Probus. 
II. In Juvenal, Sat. I 126, the words ‘noli vexare, quiescet’ 
should be given to the patron. III. In Grattius, Cyneget. 422, 
read ‘da vento’, etc. The passage 161ff. is not derived from 
Aristotle; Grattius may have followed some Alexandrian writer. 
IV. In Seneca, Epist. 89, 22, we should read ‘quantulum est ex 
istis epulis, quae per tot comparatis manus, fesso voluptatibus ore 
libasse!’ Compare Juvenal, Sat. 9, 59. And at the end of the 
section we should punctuate, ‘infelices! ésse (i. e. ‘edere’ con- 
tractum) quid intellegitis? maiorem vos famem habere quam 
ventrem?’ In Epist. 79, 2 read ‘neutrum autem incredibile est, 
nec montem, qui devoretur cotidie, minui, nec manere eundem, 
quia non ipsum exest sed in aliqua inferna valle conceptus 
exaestuat et aliis pascitur ignis, ipsum montem non alimentum 
habet sed viam’. In Epist. 75, 12 read ‘itaque qui plurimum 
profecere, extra morbos sunt, adfectus adhuc sentiunt. perfecto 
proximis secundum genus est eorum, qui et maxima animi mala 
et adfectus deposuerunt’. In 76, 30 keep the MS ‘inludunt’. 
V. Textual notes on Quintilian, IV 3, 14; Cicero, Orat. 68, 124, 44. 


_ Pp. 256-61. Minerva auf dem Capitol und Fortuna in Prae- 
neste. C. Thulin. The worship of the Capitoline triad (Juppiter, 
Juno, Minerva) was introduced from Etruria. In this group 
‘Minerva’ represents an Etruscan goddess of fortune. The 
‘Fortuna’ of the Etruscan town of Praeneste (Cic. de Div. II 85) 
may be identified with the ‘ Minerva’ of Martianus Capella, I 47. 


Pp. 262-72. Firmicus de errore profanarum religionum. F. 
Skutsch. Textual notes. 
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Pp. 273-96. Neue Firmicus-Lesungen (derived from a recent 
examination of the Codex, Vatic. Palat. 165). K. Ziegler. 


Pp. 297-306. Der Pinienzapfen als Rohrenschmuck. K. 
Tittel. J. Strzygowski holds that the pine cone was a symbolic 
ornament in mediaeval Christian art, derived from the ancient 
Orient by way of Syria, that it was employed especially in repre- 
sentations of the Fountain of Life. E. Petersen maintains that 
the model of all such Christian fountains was the huge Pine Cone 
of bronze which stands in the Giardino della Pigna of the Vatican, 
which once rested on the roof of the Pantheon. Ch. Huelsen 
asserts that the pine cone was a conventional ornament of Roman 
water-pipes even before the building of the Pantheon. And now 
Tittel argues that such things were known in Alexandria at the 
beginning of the first century B. C. 


Pp. 307-14. Randbemerkungen. W. Kroll. I. Harnack, 
Geschichte der altchristlichen Litteratur, II 2, 324-30, argues 
that Minucius Felix should be assigned to the third century. In 
one or two passages the Octavius seems to be of later date than 
Tertullian: compare Min. 31, 3 with Tert. 9, 7, and Min. 34 with 
Tert. 48. II. The letter of Alexander, Minucius, 21, 3, must 
have been derived from some Greek writer on apologetics. 
Compare Athenagoras, 26, and August. Civ. Dei, VIII 5 (also 
27). III. Textual note on Minucius, 21f. IV. The name Storax, 
Terent. Ad. 1, was known at Rome (C. I. L. VI 26879) and at 
Beneventum (IX 6407). At Brescia we have a Plenia Storacia 
(V 4850). 

Miscellen.—Pp. 315-17. L. Radermacher. Lucian, Philo- 
pseudes Cap. 11 und 24. Parallels from Tyrolese and S. German 
folk-lore.—P. 317. E. Bickel. De Merobaude imitatore Senecae. 
Pp. 317-20. F. Biicheler. iugmentum. offimentum. detramen. 
The word ‘ iugmenta’ (= cross-beams) is glossed by (eiyuara, it is 
quoted from Varro, Charisius, p. 135, 18, and it is found in 
C. I. L. VI. An older form was ‘iugumenta’; a later popular 
form, ‘iumenta’. This is the ‘iouxmenta’ of the Lapis Niger, 
with which compare the Gr. feiyos. ‘Offimentum’ (= peg, nail) 
is glossed by jos. It is to be connected with ‘ offigere’, and 
compared with ‘offixm-.’ In Pelagonius, Veterin. 199, ‘detramen’ 
means lint. The early form ‘trama’ had by that time been 
changed to ‘tramen’, doubtless under the influence of ‘stamen’ 
and ‘subtemen’. The new formation ‘ detramen’ was suggested 
by ‘detrahere’.—P. 320. G.Knaack. Nochmals zu Strabon III 
139. The writer has discovered that his emendation (p. 148) was 
made long ago by Palmerius, and was received into Meineke’s 
text—P.320. F.Jacoby. Zur Entstehung der romischen Elegie 
(s. oben S. 38-105). The writer finds that his theory had been 
anticipated by the Hungarian scholar Némethy. 


HAVERFORD COLLEGE, 
Mavaevenn, Pa. WILFRED P. MuSTARD. 


BRIEF MENTION. 


For the vacation months of the current year the editorial affairs 
of the Journal have been in the hands of my tried friend and 
valued colleague, Professor C. W. E. MILLER, and it is due to 
his superintendence that there has been no unwonted delay in the 
appearance of the summer and autumn numbers. So efficient 
has been his service that on my return from an unusually long 
and varied trip abroad I find this third number practically closed, 
except for a few pages of Brief Mention, which I proceed to fill with 
some meditations on the difficulties under which so many American 
scholars labor during our long summers. The summer, which to 
most of our European colleagues offers the choicest time for the 
prosecution of research, is a serious problem to most ofus. ‘Eine 
Erholungsreise mache ich nie’ said a distinguished scholar to me 
the other day. If he had lived under American skies, he might 
have struck another note, and there are those among us, who are 
so worn by the exacting toil of the class-room and the worries of 
administration that they seek nothing but rest and refreshment 
from the long vacation. Of those who feel that our generous 
summer holidays are too long for idleness, too long for recreation, 
a favoured few betake themselves to Europe and plunge into the 
recesses of the great libraries, where they collate and collect to 
their heart’s content. But most of us spend our holidays by the 
seashore or in the mountains far from the scenes and the appa- 
ratus of our daily business, and it is very difficult to carry on 
any considerable constructive work at a distance from libraries. 
Everyone, who has taken great boxes of books to his summer 
abode, knows to his sorrow that by some malice of fate the very 
books one needs most are always left behind. The true phi- 
losophy seems to be to do that part of the year’s work that 
requires little apparatus. My old friend WHITNEY used to 
devote the long holidays to the making of indexes, and I have 
generally found in a shelf of texts and a box of cards sufficient 
occupation for such time as I can spare in summer from the 
studies of the école buissonniére. Even when the exigencies of 
travel reduce the apparatus to two or three books, much profit 
or, what is the same thing, much delight can be gained by com- 
munion with one or two authors, large-margined or interleaved 
for the reporting of observations or fancies. To this end a 
fresh copy is desirable so that previous notes may not interfere 
with the directness of vision. ‘Musst immer thun wie neuge- 
boren ’—and this is the nearest approach an old scholar can 
make to Goethe’s ‘new birth’ or Victor Hugo’s remade maiden- 
hood. The contemplation of such a work of art as a Pindaric 
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ode or a Platonic dialogue, undisturbed by the impertinences 
of commentators or one’s own previous fancies, is great gain. 
To be sure, when one looks at the results afterwards in the 
light of the literature of the subject, it is sometimes mortifying 
to find how much is reminiscence. Still there is some substantial 
residuum, and if I were not jealous of the rights of my contribu- 
tors, I might have filled not a few pages of the Journal with my 
musings on the Nemeans and Isthmians of Pindar, which I studied 
a year ago, now in the smoking room of an ocean liner, now ina 
bustling French watering place—the noisiest resort I ever visited. 


The Pindarist of to-day is severed by a yawning gulf from 
the Pindarist of twenty-five years ago, and an edition of the 
Nemeans and Isthmians on the plan of my Olympians and 
Pythians would be an impossibility to me now. Believing as 
I do in the determining influence of artistic form I should 
find it necessary to restudy the whole subject of Pindaric 
metres and readjust my interpretations of stylistic phenomena 
to the new views. Logaoedic, one blushes to use the word, 
and dactylo-epitrite must go, and some other explanation must 
be found for the variations in quantity and syntax that were 
supposed to follow the more rapid and the more majestic 
rhythms. And what is true of Pindaric metres is true of 
other important things. The bold Norseman, who made a 
piratical descent some years ago on the symmetrical castles, 
which Pindaric scholars had been building up for generations out 
of the precious stones of the Epinikian Odes, has found more 
and more followers. Still a fresh study of the Nemeans and 
Isthmians has only strengthened my faith in the correctness of 
my attitude toward the great problem of Pindaric composition. 
I believe in contemplation. It reveals much, but the value of its 
revelation depends on the beholder. One sees in the moon 
nothing but the familiar figure with a bundle of sticks, another 
the beautiful profile of a goddess, and everyone knows what faces 
can be conjured up out of an innocent wall-paper. Impressionism 
does not carry with it conviction. Nor on the other hand is 
analysis the right way. Analysis is apt to become a wooden 
and mechanical thing. What it yields is a jointed doll, not a 
rhythmical statue. The true way is to rethink the poet’s, the 
philosopher’s work. It is far more valuable to reproduce on a 
smaller scale than it is to translate, for it is hardly a paradox to 
say that a man may translate fairly well and yet fail to under- 
stand his author. And this reproduction can be done anywhere, 
perhaps better, when one is removed from the facile consulta- 
tion of authorities. At any rate the mastery, real or fancied, of 
such problems—say, as the structure of the Seventh Nemean, 
when gained in this way, is a joy that is quite independent of 
learned apparatus and is as much a part of the traveller’s delight 
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as sunrise at sea or the afterglow that lights up the summits of 
the Alps, for Pindar is both sea and mountain. 


It was while I was thus engaged, now more than a year ago, that 
I came across Tennyson's astounding characteristic of Pindar. 
‘Pindar’, he allowed himself to say, ‘is a manner of Australian 
poet; has long tracts of gravel with immensely large nuggets 
imbedded’. ‘A hasty judgment, perhaps’, adds Palgrave ‘on 
that colossal genius, if his work be studied as a whole’. A hasty 
judgment, undoubtedly, but one that has its value as throwing 
strong light on Tennyson’s own lapidary methods, and in that 
light Professor Mustard’s work on Tennyson finds ample justifi- 
cation. A hasty judgment, undoubtedly, but one that has its 
value as a warning against recent tendencies and recent flip- 
pancies. Sooner than renounce all hopes of organic unity in 
the Pindaric odes, I should surrender to the Terpandrian nome 
and the recurrent word. Touching the recurrent word, some 
of the readers of the Journal may remember that in a review 
of Rossetti’s edition of Shelley’s Adonais, I undertook to show 
by an application of Mezger’s principle to the threnody on Keats 
how readily any poem would yield to such treatment (A. J. P. 
XII 94), and I was much amused when a recent critic selected 
other words than ‘eternal’ and ‘light’ as specimens of Shelley’s 
characteristic iteration and said that “throughout the Adonais, 
the words ‘death’ and ‘die’ hoot their perpetual lament.” 


Every classical scholar knows that the Greek Pegasus is only 
the remote sire of the modern poet’s steed. The Greek Pegasus 
is the Muses’ steed, which is a very different thing, but the fons 
caballinus and the fall of Bellerophon are enough to explain the 
development, for which Bojardo stands sponsor. An amusing 
illustration of the way in which Pegasus has penetrated all our 
literature is Daudet’s criticism of Ovid. ‘Qa un poéte’, he cries. 
‘C’est tout au plus de |l’infanterie montée’; and some years ago 
in a semi-popular article, I did not hesitate to treat the Pindaric 
version of the story as a lesson in the art of poetry. The 
gapuaxov mpav of O. 13, 85 was made the poetical incorporation 
of v. 47: émera 8’ év éxdorw pérpov.' If these old myths are to live, 


1*This was the spot where Athena appeared to Bellerophon, weary with 
‘vain endeavor to yoke the son of Medusa; and as he slept, she brought him 
bit and bridle. The headstall had a golden frontlet, but the poet does not 
dwell on that adornment. The bit is the charm, the bit is the wonder, the bit 
is the gold that tames the spirit, and Bellerophon was straightway wide awake 
and leaped to his feet. The poet must have visions, but he must have vision as 
well, clear eye and steady hand, and, above all, the bit. There is a whole 
theory of poetic art in Pindar’s use of the myth; and his very insistence on 
the element of control is part of the self-irony in which genius is apt to 
indulge ’.—Atlantic Monthly, May, 1897. 
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they must grow and must be accommodated to the time. But 
that is a very different thing from giving a prophetic perspective to 
the antique poet himself, as my fellow-Pindarist Fennell has done 
in the Introduction to the First Nemean. Like most Pindaric 
scholars, he is as eager to discover allusions and aptnesses in the 
poet, as he is to detect illusions and ineptitudes in the poet’s 
commentators, and I cannot help wondering what my caustic 
critic (A. J. P. XIV 501) would have said, if I had been guilty 
of such a lapse as this. ‘There is a possible bearing of the myth’ 
<of Herakles’ birth>, he says, ‘which has not, I believe, been 
noticed, namely that Amphitryon was a type of hospitality, so 
that Chromios’ palace might suggest the scene of the myth in 
this connexion’. Amphitryon as a type of hospitality dates 
from—Moliére. 


I have often fancied Plato’s divine smile as he watches from 
Dante’s first circle his barbarian commentators passing dryshod 
over the Ilissos of his style; and the well-nigh universal use 
of galoshes must be a wonder to the man who is figured by 
Raphael in his School of Athens as going barefoot like his 
master. A mere povociAdaBos, a mere ywrnoBduBvé, I was studying, 
now many years ago, Plato’s use of re combining single words. 
Cf. my note on Pindar, O. 9, 43, anticipated by Frederking, Jahrbb. 
1882, p. 534; also Shorey, A. J. P. IX 410 and Lutoslawski, p. 107. 
In the course of this quest I lighted on Phaedrus, 267 A: Tewiav 8é 
Topyiav re édvopev evdav. ‘Clearly a bit of fun’, I said to myself. 
The lonely re, the poetic efdew for xadeideav, the dactylic close, 
édcopuev e0dexv,—not uncommon, it is true, but suggestive for all that, 
cf. Sympos. 203 B BeBapnuévos nidev,—the allusion to the éyxorot xives 
of the Choephoroi 924, 1054, the allusion to the sleeping bitches 
of the Eumenides, the punning reference to Tisiphone, the joke 
on Gorgias, familiar from the Sympos. 198 C, where he translates 
Homer’s Yopyein xepadry into Topyiov xepady, Plato’s free way of 
handling poetical citations (A. J. P. XXIII 233)—all these things 
combined seemed to me irresistible proof that Plato was amusing 
himself by a semi-quotation, which could not have escaped even 
so poor an observer as was the late Mr. Pater (A. J. P. XV 93). 
But there is nothing about it in Ast or Stallbaum or Thompson, 
and perhaps this exegetical note is as well worth recording as 
some of the conjectures with which we are favored from time 
to time. If I have been anticipated here also, I shall not be 
worse off than the run of conjectural critics. It would be inter- 
esting to take the census of the palmares emendationes that have 
been anticipated. 


I have long maintained by precept, if not by example, that the 
philologian should pay some attention to the form of his message. 
If a thing is worth saying at all, it is worth saying well, and this 
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old-fashioned principle has vexed me often in the study of 
philological work, has vexed me, for I fret no longer. ‘Mich 
besiegen die gewalt’gen Stunden’ and I am satisfied, if I can 
make out the meaning of much that it would be profanation to 
call literature. Even the French are not so exacting as they 
used tobe. M. Navarre lamented not so long ago the decadence 
of rhetoric in the scheme of French education (A. J. P. XXI 
472), and I was interested to read the other day in the important 
correspondence between Renan and Berthelot, a passage that 
shews a rebellion against form, such as one would not have ex- 
pected from the brilliant author of the Vie de Jésus. It is nearly 
fifty years since Renan wrote to his friend (p. 148) : Je comprends 
parfaitement le tort que fait par un cété 4 l’esprit humain la trop 
grande culture de langage, comme cela a lieu en francais et en 
italien: cela absorbe beaucoup de force et nuit a l’action: les 
Allemands, qui cherchent seulement a dire tant bien que mal ce 
qu’ils veulent dire, sont plus heureux’. It is the old story. 
‘Optat arare caballus’. But there are those who will not regret 
that Renan had acquired the habit of ‘handling his instrument’ 
‘avec réflexion et raffinement’. 


W. A. H.: Professor Carlo Pascal, whose Studii Critici sul 
Poema di Lucrezio, 1903, and the edition of Lucretius, of the 
following year, gave ample evidence of an intelligent acquaint- 
ance with his author, has recently published (Rivista di Filologia, 
XXXII, 589-600) an acute study of Lucret. III. 843-868 under 
the title Morte e Resurrezione in Lucrezio. He shows conclu- 
sively that Epicurus did not and could not hold the doctrine of a 
real resurrection, but that he regarded the redintegration of the 
concilium, which constitutes man, as one of the possibilities inci- 
dent to the combination of an infinitude of atoms in infinite space 
in infinite time. The effort of editors to associate this doctrine 
with the Stoic dvaxardcracis recurring at fixed cosmic periods is a 
mistake. The argument is to be considered in connection with 
Lucret. II. 1048-1089. Thus far Pascal, in the main agreeing 
with Giussani, is clearly in the right. He errs, however, in 
fancying that Lucretius in his passion for argument pushed the 
statement of this possibility beyond the prudent affirmation of 
Epicurus. When Lucretius says (III. 856) facile hoc adcredere 
possis he does not, as Pascal suggests, state the matter ‘come 
probabile ed ordinario’, he merely asserts that it is quite 
credible. But even if he had done so, he would still have been 
well within bounds. Granting the assumption, everywhere made 
by Epicurus, of infinity absolutely realized, every possibility must 
somewhere at some time be actual. Aristotle could hold to an 
dvvapes Which should never exist évepyeia; but Epicurus, 
no less than the Stoics, repudiated the duvdye dv. The essential 
difference between Epicurus and the Stoics was that the latter 
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assumed a fixed term of years within which the cycles of change 
recurred with necessity, whereas the former made no such as- 
sumption. The one system predicated the doctrine on the law of 
fate or necessity, the other on the law of chances. The statement 
of. St. Jerome (apud Usener, Epicurea, 215) is entirely consistent 
with Epicurean doctrine if we do not press Jeriodos, taking it 
merely in the sense of recurrence after intervals. It seems not 
to have been remarked that this tenet was inherited from Demo- 
critus. Cp. Cic. Acad. Prior. II. 17, 55 Et ais Democritum 
dicere innumerabiles esse mundos et quidem sic quosdam inter 
sese non solum similes, sed undique perfecte et absolute ita pares, 
ut inter eos nihil prorsus intersit, itemque homines; and Simplic. 
de Caelo 310, 10 of Anpoxpirov eis érépovs Kécpous pera- 
BadXovres trav airav dréuov svras (Lucretius makes this same 
assumption regarding man) oi adroit r@ cider yivovra, ef py 
dpi6uo. The last phrase means that while the worlds are abso- 
lutely alike, having the same constituent atoms in the same order, 
etc., they differ in time, and so are two worlds, not one. This is 
precisely what Lucretius says III. 851 interrupta semel cum sit 
repetentia nostri, putting it from the psychological point of view, 
and, from the physical point of view, III. 860 inter enim iectast 
vitai pausa. 


G. L. H.: Mr. Brandon’s thesis, ‘“ Robert Estienne et le dic- 
tionnaire francais au XVI" siécle”’ has a very suggestive title, 
which does not perhaps fill its promise. It is divided into two 
parts. The first part, which is a sketch of the life of the great 
printer, based upon some of the most obvious authorities, shows 
a lack of acquaintance on the part of the author with some of the 
standard works on early French printing, and with certain recent 
bibliographical contributions on the work of the Estiennes. The 
single time Mr. Brandon takes issue with Renouard, in placing 
Robert Estienne’s trip to Venice after, instead of before, his 
emigration to Geneva (p. 23, n. 4), he has hardly hit the mark, 
for there is evidence that this Italian trip was made two years 
earlier than the date assigned by Renouard. Mr. Brandon fails 
to mention the final work upon the question of the Greek types, 
the book of Bernard, which is entered in the bibliography, but 
not cited on the body of the book. 

The second part of the book deals with the lexicographical 
work of Estienne. The four pages of the introductory chapter 
upon “ La lexicographie latine avant R. Estienne” is hardly 
adequate. The author’s acquaintance with mediaeval encyclo- 
paedic and lexicographical work is almost entirely confined to 
Littré’s article in the Histoire littéraire, and the estimate of the 
works of Perotti and Calepino fails to emphasize their importance 
in the history of humanism, while the ‘“‘Commentarii ” of Dolet, 
On account of the relations between it and the Thesaurus of 
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Estienne, is assuredly due something more than a short footnote. 
In the following chapters the accounts of the first edition of the 
“ Thesaurus ”’, the aims of the author, its superiority—somewhat 
overstated—to earlier works of the same kind, the use of French 
in the interpretation of Latin words is discussed in full. But 
with this full treatment of the first edition Mr. Brandon has 
intentionally subordinated the importance of the second edition 
of 1536, which, however, marks an epoch in the history of French 
lexicography, as well as in Latin. Mr. Brandon has lost a good 
chance to show the relations between the lists of proper names in 
the “ Thesaurus ” and R. Estienne’s reprints of the “ Elucidarius ” 
of Torrentinus, and his own compilation the “ Dictionarium 
poeticum” (p. 57). One might be curious to know why 
Nebrija’s name is spelled Lebrija (pp. 49 n., 57, 127), and it is 
perhaps worth noting that that scholar’s Castilian-Latin lexicon 
was a separate work published in 1495, and was not published at 
the same time as the Latin-Castilian dictionary. Lazare de Baif 
and Jacques Toussain were well enough known, so that they do 
not need to masquerade under their Latin names (p. 60). 

The place filled by the Dictionarium Latino-gallicum in the 
evolution of Estienne’s lexicographical work is sufficiently empha- 
sized, before the treatment of the final phase in the editions of 
“Le Dictionnaire francoislatin”. In the account of the two 
editions of this work for which Estienne was responsible, the 
innovations and additions of the second edition are brought out 
into relief, in order to support Mr. Brandon’s thesis that it was 
really a French dictionary, and not merely an aid to the study of 
Latin as the earlier lexicographical works of Estienue. 

The chapter upon the later editions of the “ Dictionnaire” is 
merely noticeable on account of a very unjust estimate of the 
value of the work of Nicot to whom, however, too much credit is 
given for the introduction of technical marine terms (pp. 75, 89), 
without taking into consideration the publication by Estienne in 
1536, of the “ De re navali”’ of Baif, and the use made of it in the 
second edition of the “ Thesaurus”. Just as in the first part of 
this book Mr. Brandon has failed to give a rating of the position 
held by Estienne in the learned circles of his day, so, in the 
final chapter of the second part, upon the réle played by “Le 
Dictionnaire frangoislatin”, in the history of the French lan- 
guage, there is the same lack of perspective. For instance, not 
one word is said of the influence of Estienne’s alphabetical 
arrangement upon the final form of the modern dictionary. 


G. L. H.: One of the most noticeable publications ever made, 
in the field of Romance languages, in the United States, is 
Professor C. H. Grandgent’s, “An Outline of the Phonology and 
Morphology of Old Provencal” (Boston, D. C. Heath & Co., 
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1905). It is not only the best manual of the subject in English, 
for in arrangement and completeness it surpasses any other 
treatment. It presents a clear exposition of the generally ac- 
cepted facts and principles of the linguistic growth of the language 
of the troubadours; exceptional linguistic developments which 
have called for special explanations are noted with references to 
the authorities. Owing to Professor Grandgent’s extended work 
in general phonetics, in which he has gained such an enviable 
reputation, one can read through the whole book and never 
hesitate over the meaning of a statement, on account of a technical 
term of dubious import, a fault often found in historical treat- 
ments of a language. 


K. F. S.: F. Piessis’ book of selections from the Roman 
epitaphs (Zpitaphes, Textes Choisis, Paris, Fontemoing, 1905), 
for the use of non-professional scholars is the result of a series of 
conférences upon this subject and, except for the preface, is 
largely the work of his advanced students in the Zcole Normale 
Supérieure. One epitaph (No. 67) is published here for the first 
time. The remaining 66 are taken from Buecheler’s Carmina 
Epigraphica. The general introduction is by M. Focillon. The 
epitaphs of the Scipios were intrusted to M. Riemann, the 
remainder distributed among MM. Eggli, Gautreau, St. Jolly and 
de Péréra. Time and further investigation will doubtless prompt 
M. Focillon to revise some of his general conclusions to a certain 
extent. Otherwise I do not remember to have read a more 
attractive and inspiring account of the subject. The commentary 
is, on the whole, less satisfactory. It is somewhat wordy and 
would gain much not only by the excision of unnecessary repeti- 
tions but also by greater compression and point. But these and 
other defects are by no means serious and are the inevitable 
result of the method by which the book was composed. More- 
over, it is only fair to add that the choice of this method was 
made for a special purpose. A number of educational reformers 
have recently promulgated the view that the famous old Zcole 
Normale has outlived its usefulness. Plessis’ book replies by 
showing what the school is now doing. As such, the work isa 
brilliant success. France could ill afford to dispense with an 
institution which attracts and trains such students as these. 
Otherwise, those who have read the charming Ztude sur Properce 
cannot help regretting that the comment upon these odifer 
dicta of the average man was not entirely the work of Professor 
Plessis himself. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


I wish to call attention very briefly to the nature of three or 
four of Professor Knapp’s criticisms of my Topography and 
Monuments of Ancient Rome, in his review of the book in the 
last number of this Journal, pp. 213 ff. 

Professor Knapp says: “On page 138 the altar of Aius Locu- 
tius is said to stand ‘On the zorthwest' slope of the (Palatine) 
hill’; on page 139 we read ‘There are on that part of the hill 
which lies between the domus Augustana, the domus Tiberiana, 
and the southwest edge (of the hill) the remains of two temples’. 
These statements, on successive pages, refer to precisely the same 
part of the Palatine”. Not precisely. The first statement refers 
to the point at the southern end of the northwest slope of the 
hill, where the altar stands. The second statement refers to the 
area on the hill which is bounded by the domus Augustana, the 
domus Tiberiana, the southwest edge, and the northwest edge of 
the hill, and in defining this area three of these four sides are 
mentioned, the southwest rather than the northwest because of 
its greater length and its relation to the two temples. 

Professor Knapp says: “‘ On page 214 the author says: ‘ Caesar 
decided to remove the Rostra to the Forum, but his definite plan 
seems not to have been carried out until after 42 B.c. Thence- 
forth the Rostra of the empire was a long platform extending 
across the west end of the Forum’. Now, on page 179 we have 
already read that ‘Julius Caesar erected a second platform, the 
rostra Iulia, at the eas# end of the Forum, in front of the Regia’, 
etc.”” My critic does not seem to know that there were two 
rostra in imperial times, according to the theory of the vostra 
Julia that I accept, and that the statements quoted refer to these 
two different structures. 

Professor Knapp says: “On page 373 the pons Sublicius is 
described, in passing, as ‘later pons Aemilius’, On page 80 the 
author says of the pons Sublicius: ‘ The strongest evidence seems 
to indicate a point between the porta Trigemina and the ruined 
ponte Rotto, and very probably close to the latter’. On this 
same page (80) a paragraph is headed, ‘ Pons Aemilius, perhaps 
the ruined ponte Rotto’!”’ 

The pons Sublicius is not “ described, in passing, as ‘later pons 
Aemilius’”. These three words stand in a parenthesis (p. 373), 
and are not intended to mean what the reviewer says they 
do, but that the road, which first ran to the pons Sublicius, 


1 The italics are Professor Knapp’s. 
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afterwards ran to the pons Aemilius, as most of the traffic was 
probably diverted to that bridge. Perhaps any possible ambi- 
guity ought to have been avoided, but after reading the careful 
discussion of the bridges in chapter V, some of the statements of 
which he quotes in this very connection, the reviewer should 
have known that the parenthesis on page 373 could not mean 
what he says it does. 

Professor Knapp says: “On page 137 we have a brief discus- 
sion of the temple on the Palatine which in recent times has been 
generally regarded as that of the Magna Mater. It closes thus: 
‘ Inscriptions relating to the Magna Mater, a portion of a colossal 
female figure—undoubtedly the goddess—seated on a throne, 
and a fragment of a base with the paws of lions, the regular 
attendants of Cybele, have been found near the podium of this 
temple’. From all this one would naturally infer that the author 
believed the temple to be that of the Magna Mater”’. 

My words are quoted incorrectly. What is actually said (at 
the end of the sentence quoted above) is this—‘ have been found 
near the podium of the temple marked C on the plan of the 
Palatine”. A careful reading of this passage would have shown 
my critic that the language was intentionally chosen to guard 
against any such definite identification as he assumes at this 
point, and to leave the whole matter open for the discussion on 
PPp- 139, 140. 

Professor Knapp says: “‘ Again, cross-references are lacking 
often” (the index is apparently overlooked) “ where their inser- 
tion would have been most helpful, even to the author himself in 
forcing him to correlate his statements at various places in the 
book. Thus, on page 74 the Septizonium is called ‘a seven- 
zoned structure’. There is nothing to explain this till we reach 
page 156”. 

Why should there be? The first is a passing reference, the 
second the detailed description of the building in its proper place. 

Professor Knapp continues: “On page 17 it is stated that 
the accumulation of the fragments heaped together in monte 
Testaccio began as early as the last century of the Republic; on 
page 399 we read ‘it is certain that the dumping of debris on this 
spot began as early as the time of Augustus’”’. 

Here again my critic has read carelessly and omitted an im- 
portant word in his citation. On page 17 it is stated that the 
the accumulation doubtless began as early as the last century of 
the republic, while on page 399 it is said that it is certain that it 
began as early as the time of Augustus. Doubtless, in ordinary 
usage, indicates a high degree of probability, and I wrote the 
sentence in this form at this place in order to express my own 
Opinion that probably the process did begin somewhat earlier 
than the time of Augustus. On page 399 I wish to state only 
what is certain. The difference in the statements, and the reason 
for it, ought to be sufficiently plain. 


WesTERN ResEerRvE UNIVERSITY. S. B. PLATNER. 
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Through the courtesy of the Editor of the Journal I have been 
ermitted to see Professor Platner’s remarks on my review of his 
opography and Monuments of Ancient Rome. It is with great 

reluctance that I reply, because I am convinced that controversies 
of this sort are generally valueless. Yet, lest silence on my part 
be construed as a plea of guilty on the counts in the indictment 
drawn by Professor Platner, I shall reply briefly, and, so far as I 
am concerned, finally. 

Professor Platner seeks to throw doubts on my carefulness. 
This compels me to be more personal than I would otherwise be, 
in explaining how the review was written. I first heard of Mr. 
Platner’s book in Rome, in July, 1904. A book such as this pro- 
fesses to be was precisely what I wanted at that time. I secured 
a copy and read it through. I then carried it about with me 
among the ruins day by day, reading it through again in this way 
in detail, not merely once but several times, as I studied the in- 
dividual monuments. I then wrote out a very lengthy review of 
the book, which I compared with the monuments on the spot, 
reading the portions affected over and over. The condensed 
form finally printed was itself written out twice. Ignorant | may 
be, but careless surely not. 

So much fora general reply. I note that Professor Platner picks 
out but five or six points of the many raised in the review, all of 
them, too, points of minor consequence. On page 139 Mr. 
Platner says: “There are on that part of the hill which lies be- 
tween the domus Augustana, the domus Tiberiana, and the south- 
west edgetwotemples”. I remember puzzling over this sentence 
and examining it in connection with the diagram of the Palatine 
given in Figure 16. The temples under discussion are there 
marked C and F. Inasmuch as between C and that part of the 
hill which Mr. Platner in his present commentary on his book 
describes as “the southwest edge” considerable ruins lie, I de- 
cided finally that by “the southwest edge” Mr. Platner meant 
the stretch of the hill along the Velabrum, at whose terminating 
point stands the altar which he describes on page 138. In the 
light of the conclusion thus laboriously reached I wrote the pas- 
sage in the review. Mr. Platner has now supplied a commentary 
on his language. I caz see how his words may be interpreted as he 
assures us they ought to be interpreted. I can only say that his 
description of the location of these temples, as he has now inter- 
preted it, is faulty. Why mention at all the edge which he now 
defines as the southwest edge? Why omit the edge along the 
Velabrum? Why go from the east side to the north side and 
then to the south side, omitting the west side entirely? Why 
not give as the southern boundary the structures commonly 
known as the Scalae Caci? On this same page, I note now, in 
describing temple F in detail, Mr. Platner gives the Scalae Caci 
as one of its boundaries. 

On page 373, the following words are to be read: “The forum 
Boarium was originally the open meadow where cattle were 
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bought and sold, extending from the Velabrum to the Tiber, and 
from the valley of the Circus Maximus on the east to a line 
which was approximately indicated by the road leading from the 
pons Sublicius (later pons Aemilius) to the Velabrum”. I dared 
to say that Mr. Platner here described, in passing, the pons Sub- 
licius as later the pons Aemilius. He now tells us that he meant 
“that the road, which first ran to the pons Sublicius, afterwards 
ran to the pons Aemilius, as most of the traffic was probably 
diverted to that bridge”. I submit that no person with the usual 
training in language would dream of interpreting Mr. Platner’s 
words as he would have us understand them. 

Lastly, let us come to the Monte Testaccio matter. Mr. Platner 
himself” confesses that on pages 17 and 399 he has given two 
distinct views concerning the matter under discussion, thus fully 
confirming the contention in my review. 

It is evident from the little I have allowed myself to say that 
Mr. Platner’s views of the meaning, interpretation and use of 
English words are widely different from mine. I hold that it is 
a writer’s first business to be absolutely clear. He has no right 
to reserve to himself part of the meaning of his words, or to set 
up canons of interpretation of his language which are not uni- 
versally recognized. It is clear also that Mr. Platner’s theories 
of bookmaking are different from mine. I maintain that a writer 
should use all possible diligence in coming to reasoned con- 
clusions, and that he should be at harmony with himself in 
different parts of his book. Consistency has, I know, been 
characterized as the vice of fools, but surely in a manual of 
topography meant, as this book was evidently meant, for the 
widest possible audience, and not merely for those who out of 
extensive acquaintance with other manuals or first-hand knowl- 
edge of the monuments themselves could supply that commentary 
which Mr. Platner has so generously furnished now to me on one 
or two points, in a manual of this sort, I say, consistency would 
be a decided merit, and any lack of clearness is a decided blemish. 


Corums1a University CHARLES KNAPP. 
October 2, 1905. 
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CoORRECTION.— Little did I think when I commented some years ago on the 
lapse of an eminent scholar, who confounded Strepsiades and Pheidippides 
(Curtius, Studien, I 2, 275), that one day some editorial Puck would get astride 
of my pen and make me write ‘Acharnian’ for ‘ Megarian’, as happened in 
the last number of the Journal (p. 242, 1. 5). In my handwriting, it is true, 
Acharnian and Megarian are not so far apart, but I will not saddle printer or 
proofreader with my inadvertencies. Nor will I say that to the Greek 
scholar the error corrects itself, as the dialect is Megarian. Else Professor 
HUMPHREYS would not have called my attention to the matter. pera Kai réde 
yevéodu. 
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